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STAMINA ... heavy loads go farther on Bower Bearings 


Moving a missile from coast to coast zone contacts translate into trouble- 
takes bearing muscle aplenty. And its’ free service, reduced maintenance, 
on-schedule arrival depends on perfect longer bearing life. 


repeat, perfect— bearing performance. Whether you build, buy or maintain 
To roll the load surely, safely, on time trucking equipment—or any product 
you can depend on Bower bearings. that uses roller bearings—ask for 
The extra assurance, extra service they Bower first. You can select from a 
give results from definite design ad- complete line of tapered, straight and 

intages. Spherically generated roll journal roller bearings for every field of 
heads, higher flanges and larger two- transportation and industry 





BOWE mR ROLLER BEARINGS 


Bower Roller Bearing Division @ Federal-Mogul-Bower Bearings, Inc. @ Detroit 14, Michigan 
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57 1958 1959 
1953-55 Year Month Week § Lotest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... 2. = 1333) 13321535) t150.9 © *149.3 
PRODUCTION 
eS 8 Pe eer ere TT Teer ree 2,032 1,666 318 +332 345 
ogc cdc cdeceecedeeh ebasi asd dsbeness sessile ees 132,806 28,406 146,076 49,546 34,472 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $60,526 $76,729 $62,291 $65,558 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)..........-.seeeceececceeees 10,819 12,272 13,775 14,003 14,109 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)...........--eeeeeee 6,536 6,863 6,808 6,817 6,821 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons)...........ceecceeeeceeeeeees 1,455 1,380 1,214 +1,204 1,183 
err err err rrr TITTe re TT eee eT ee 247,488 307,590 331,482 320,743 323,961 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and I.c.1. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 70 60 54 55 55 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)...........0.seeeeeeeees 47 46 36 35 35 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 134 117 132 132 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..........eeceeecceeeeecves 198 246 252 263 257 
PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s, ae ee, | 412.8 393.0 382.9 385.3 384.9 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... 89.2 85.9 92.2 92.9 93.1 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........... ccc eeeeeeeeees 90.5 86.8 79.2 78.7 78.5 
PUR Ge CGE WE ITO, WE) oo cc cdcccdcctecveccccsosvesetcereries 19.8¢ 17.7¢ 19.5¢ 19.5¢ 19.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)...........ceeeccnccececsces 143.9 186.5 186.7 186.7 186.7 
ee ee IE PD I, TIN oes oe cccescstecmsnsdideseseeves $36.10 $42.83 $39.83 $40.17 $41.17 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)....... cece eee eee eeenees 32.394¢ 26.500¢  29.960¢ 30.430¢  31.585¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................ $2.34 $1.94 $1.97 $2.00 $1.99 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)............ 34.57¢ 34.76¢ 32.50¢ 31.82¢ 31.83¢ 


ee ee IG GE o'nk dba kenvdeseus cndbeveser aamwbahesbecadueds $1.96 





FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)................ 31.64 47.90 60.53 59.03 59.30 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)...........-...4. 3.59% 4.78% 5.07% 5.11% 5.12% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..............eesee05 N.A. 59,953 62,214 60,090 60,776 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.................05. N.A. N.A. 104,187 104,025 103,876 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.............. N.A. N.A. 29,492 29,839 29,935 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks........... N.A. 35,584 30,242 29,448 29,267 


Total federal reserve credit outstanding..................eceeeeeeeeees 26,424 26,417 28,374 28,562 28,485 








1953-55 Year Month Latest 

MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK ji: te a 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions)............. ee $2,390 $3,126 $3,586 $3,592 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions)............. eee $980 $1,540 $1,626 $1,692 
Consumer credit outstanding (in billions).............00eeeeeeeeees re $34.1 $42.9 $46.7 $47.3 
Installment credit outstanding (in billions)..............-e0e+eeeeees DN wecwiea es $25.2 $33.1 $35.8 $36.4 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)........... eee $45.2 $49.8 $52.1 $52.2 
EE Oe Fe 0 ccc ccccecesebcddceccdecticonegestesedeseus Si Ssweeows $1,290 $1,416 $1,426 $1,469 
fmperts (in millions)......cccccccccccccccccccccccsccsccscccccecs Pek asentcus $902 $1,049 $1,369 $1,248 

* Preliminary, week ended August 29, 1959. er or ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
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STILL A GOOD WAY TO GET THE GOLD 


Facts are the fabric of sound decisions. Here at Bankers Trust we 


prospect every channel, sift all clues to find accurate answers for the thousands 


of inquiries that our corporate customers direct to us each year. 


Our work ranges from routine credit investigations to digging out and 
evaluating information to help answer their complex questions. 
Fast, reliable information helps Bankers Trust customers 


forward their business plans. Perhaps our Credit Analysis and 





Investigation Department can assist you. 











FORWARD-LOOKING BUSINESS 
NEEDS A FORWARD-LOOKING BANK 
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INSTANT STEEL 


A CALL TO YOUR LOCAL STEEL DISTRIBUTOR ENDS IN-PLANT SHORTAGES FAST! 


Emergency? Your steel service center can end it in a hurry with practically any amount, 
quality, size or shape of steel you may need. No more in-plant steel shortages—no more 
plant shutdowns—no more lost contracts. 


Or you may choose to use his facilities, stocks and fast delivery service on a regular 
basis. Whatever your production needs, your local steel distributor is on hand ready to 
give instant service. All you have to do is phone. 


Call him for any quantity of Weirkote continuous-process zinc-coated sheets, Weirzin 
electrolytic zinc-coated sheets, hot- or cold-rolled sheets or any type of steel you may 
need for any type of production job. 





WEIRTON STEEL 
COM PANY 


WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


© division of 


NATIONAL STEEL at, CORPORATION 
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Fight Over the Fed 


Dear Sir: 

I read the editorial More Flexi- 
bility in Debt Management [BW— 
Jul.18°59,p128] with great disap- 
pointment. The disappointment 
does not stem from a difference of 
opinion as much as the misstate- 
ment of the case. The editorial says, 
“This amendment has alarmed 
many .. . supporters of the Fed, 
who have interpreted it as an all- 
out attack on the independence of 
the central bank.” I think an accu- 
rate statement would be that they 
have interpreted the amendment as 
the beginning of an all-out attack 
Your statement “There is nothing 
in the amendment itself to support 
such an extreme view,” merely de- 
molishes the straw man you built. 

I can assure you there is plenty 
“to support such an extreme view” 
in the amendment as originally pro 
posed by Congressman’ Reuss 
backed is it is by his speeches and 
those of Congressman Patman and 
others of the group of some 60 
Democrat congressmen on the floor 
of the House the past few months 

The second serious misstatement 
is this. “The Democratic majority 
in Congress is not in sympathy 
with any move toward higher in- 
terest rates; .. .” The Administra- 
tion proposal is not a move toward 
higher interest rates. It is a pro- 
posal to keep interest rates down 
If the ceiling on long term bonds 
is not taken off, the financing must 
be done through securities under 
five years’ maturity where there is 
no interest ceiling. Already the 
government is paying more than 
4% per cent on short term issues. 

By this erroneous statement, 
your editorial assists these Ky- 
serling Democrats’ in further 
selling their false theory that 
they are opposing the high interest 
rates they say this Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Reserve 
have created. It is all right to state 
this to be their theory, but cer- 
tainly it should not be stated as a 
fact that is undisputed. That is, 
unless the editorial was written to 
further the Kyserling fallacy and 
the attack on the Fed and the 
Eisenhower Administration. 

THOMaS B. CurRTIS 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

2ND DIST., MISSOURI 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


e As far as we can see, there are no 
misstatements in the editorial. But 
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HEAVY-DUTY ENGINES IN 
ALLIS-CHALMERS LIFT TRUCKS 


SAVE vou more 
MIAKE vou more 
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The heavy-duty industrial engines in Allis-Chalmers lift trucks 
stand alone in their ability to take tough work for long periods. 
The fact that they are the most rugged used in lift trucks means 
thousands of extra work hours, minimum maintenance, more years 
of service 

The fact that they deliver more usable horsepower means they 
do extra work every hour — maneuver faster, climb steeper grades. 
An Allis-Chalmers 2,000-lb truck, for instance, climbs a 40-percent 
grade loaded — other makes in the same class climb grades of only 
18 to 28 percent 


Does the engine make a difference? Just listen to these users. 


4"'They’re brutes for punishment,” comments a spokes- 
man for a Michigan firm. “We formerly replaced an 
engine a year — haven't replaced any in the Allis- 
Chalmers trucks in over three years of operation.” 


No major engine overhaul under 10,500 operating) 
hours for the 19 Allis-Chalmers trucks at a New York 
establishment. “We actually overhauled the first engine 
as an experiment — we wanted to know what made it 


"at tick for 10,500 working hours.’ 


> & (‘They use less fuel than other trucks do,” says a chief 
- —~ 


= = mechanic in Wisconsin. “Allis-Chalmers lift trucks also 
~4 : ‘ io 
are tougher than others and require less maintenance. 





” Put an Allis-Chalmers lift truck to work and you will see 
many advantages of its heavy-duty engine immediately. 
But it will take years to reveal all the benefits. Let your 
dealer give you more facts — and a demonstration. Allis- 
Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


6H.120 
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there does seem to be a very clear 
difference of opinion. The fact that 
Representative Curtis interprets the 
controversial amendment “as the 
beginning of an all-out attack” on 
the Fed does not mean that the 
amendment itself is unsound or that 
its adoption would cripple the Fed- 
eral Reserve. 

If such an attack should de- 
velop, it can be dealt with when 
it materializes. Meanwhile, such 
able students of central bank- 
ing as Allan Sproul and Alfred 
Hayes have advocated abandon- 
ment of the “bills only” policy of 
the Fed and greater récognition of 
the obligation of the central bank 
to cooperate with the Treasury in 
the management of the national 
debt. These men are not left-wing 
Democrats. 

Perhaps we are being a bit literal- 
minded in interpretation of Rep- 
resentative Curtis’ second point, 
but we find it hard to regard 
a proposal to raise the ceiling 
on the rate the government can 
pay as anything but a move toward 
higher interest rates. Such a move 
may or may not be wise, but we 
think we are correct in saying that 
the Democratic majority is inclined 
to oppose it. 

We have no intention of giving 
aid and comfort to any partisan 
attack on the Administration. We 
do not propose, however, to support 
an unsound policy purely on faith. 
Central banking and debt manage- 
ment are complex and subtle arts. 
In this case, it is most unfortunate 
that all the complexities and sub- 
tleties are being obscured by the 
heated debate. As a result, we are 
afraid that the Fed is in danger of 
suffering more harm from the mis- 
directed efforts of its overeager 
friends than from the hands of its 
enemies. 


Action Pictures 


Dear Sir: 

Even though I had read in other 
publications about the new walk- 
way system of loading passengers 
on jets, I was attracted to the 
BW story [BW—Aug.8’59,p30]. 
Your step-by-step action pictures 
showed me—for the first time— 
just how the new system works. 
Congratulations on another fine 
example of BW photo-reporting! 

JAMES H. KENNEDY 
WESTPORT, CONN. 








Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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General Electric 
chemists 
create 

a unique 
new 


molecule... 


Take a close look at the molecular model 
of LEXAN polycarbonate resin that this 
General Electric chemist is putting to- 
gether, and you'll be able to see why 
this unique new plastic has metal-like 
strength. 

Symmetrical shapes are always the 
strongest, and every part of this mole- 
cule is symmetrical. In addition, the 
black and orange sections are very close- 
packed — nothing can penetrate them — 


and the small black and grey sections 
contain tremendous energies — are ex- 
tremely hard to pull apart. 

The LEXAN molecule was carefully 
built for strength by General Electric 
researchers through their intimate 
knowledge of chemical “building blocks” 
and the properties they can impart to a 
material. The unique plastic they have 
created — tough as many metals — is 
already proving its value in over 100 


Silicone Fluids, Emulsions, Resins, Rubbers e Phenolic Molding Powders, Foundry Resins, Industrial Resins ¢ 
Fused Magnesium Oxide « METHYLON® Coating Intermediates * LEXAN® Polycarbonate Resins « Mica Products, Varnished Cloths and Papers, Electrical Insulating Paints 


Varnishes, Permafils, Wire Enamels, |IRRATHENE® 


here’s what makes 
LEXAN® plastic 

as strong 

as many metals! 


different industrial applications 

Through chemical research a 
covery, General Electric create 
materials — new products — new oppor 
tunities. General Electric Company 
Chemical and Metallurgical Division, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL ¢)) ELECTRIC 


Insulation « TEXTOLITE® Decorative and Industrial Laminates ¢ Man-Made Diamonds e Vacuum Melted Alloys « CARBOLOY 


Cutting Tools ¢ Permanent Magnets e Wire and Cable e Conduit Products e Wiring Devices « West Coast (Anaheim, California): GLYPTAL@® Alkyd Resins ¢ Polyester Resins 










1. 





“My company is aging fast,” Jim Nickel faced the truth, 





“My older men cannot retire, I’m not attracting youth. 
A Travelers man said pensions are the answer to this mess; 
Before my firm’s an old folk’s home I'll send an SOS.” 


Mr. Nickel’s age-old problem 









As though he’d come by radio, The Travelers man flew in: 
“You have an age-old headache—one not cured by aspirin. 
We have a pension plan to cure your firm’s debility— 


Deposit Administration or Deferred Annuity.” 











“But what if stocks go plummeting—my pension plan is zero,” 
Objected Jim, “and then I'd be a goat and not a hero.” 
Said Travelers’ man, ““Your employees will never lose a nickel: 
Their pensions unaffected even if the market’s fickle.” 


on 
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Then Travelers’ man and Mr. Nickel’s lawyer took the ball 


For guaranteed security to workers one and all. 
Before your men are hoary-headed, call a Travelers man 
To make retirement easy with a Travelers pension plan, 





BUSINESS & 
etthbtttteee °C 


> THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15. CONNECTICUT 


All forms of business and personal insurance including Life « Accident « Group « Fire « Marine + Automobile + Casualty « Bonds 























One of the produc. 
tion areas in the 
PIONEER plant. In 

a recent survey, piece 
workers attributed 
increased weekly 
earnings to less 


“Our own time studies prove that 


Muzak 


Music by 





has increased our production 6%, 


lowered absentee rate about 3%... 


—also improved employee morale and decreased labor turnover,” 


says Ralph J. Roberts, President of PIONEER INDUSTRIES, Inc., Darby, Pa. 


F YOU ARE a business executive responsible for the out- 
I put and morale of many employees, you will not be 
surprised to learn that an estimated $3 billion is lost 
to U.S. industry each year in unproductive wages. The 
monotonous nature of many factory and office jobs un- 
derstandably causes boredom. Boredom leads to fatigue, 
nervous tension, poor concentration, production slow- 
downs, costly errors, friction, absenteeism. What can 


management do about this problem? What can you do? 


PIONEER Industries, Inc. (manufacturers of men’s 
and boys’ wallets, belts, jewelry, and toiletries) found the 
answer in MUZAK. Ralph J. Roberts, President of PIO- 


NEER, reports: “...music by MUZAK is as important 
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Thousands of Top Management Men 






















“AN ANSWER TO WORKER TENSION’ AND “HOW MUZAK AFFECTS PROFITS" 





Ms Corporation’s two informative booklets have been 
the starting point for worthwhile payroll savings for 
many types of factories, offices, and banks. One is a scientific 
report On MUZAK as an employee benefit that more than 
pays for itself in solving worker- 
tension problems for management. 
The other suggests the answer to 
the question: ““How much can MUZAK 
save your company?” It includes the 
first statistically reliable management 
engineering studies that measure ac- 
tual savings resulting from environ- 
mental changes. Both booklets are 
available to you by simply mailing 
the coupon at right. No obligation, 
of course. 





MUZAK and TRAVEL MUZAK Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Have Sent for These TWO FREE BOOKLETS 


to us as fluorescent lighting, proper ventilation and air 
conditioning. MUZAK has made a valuable contribution 
to improving morale and decreasing labor turnover. 
From our own time studies it has been proven that 
production has increased 6%, absentee rate lowered 


approximately 3%. 


PIONEER is just one of the many thousands of 
of 
benefits through Muzak. Why not find out what MUZAK 


companies enjoying a wide variety management 


can do for your company? Mail the coupon today for 
the two informative and interesting booklets described 


below. They are yours without charge or obligation. 


Consult the Yellow Pages under 
“Background Music” for the address of 
your local MUZAK distributor, or write 
Muzak Corporation, Dept. 19, 

229 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


A COMPANY IN 
THE JACK WRATHER ORGANIZATION 
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MUZAK Corporation, 
Dept. 19, 229 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, your booklets — “An Answer 


to Worker Tension” and “How MUZAK Affects Profits.” We are 
especially interested in: 
(_] Reducing Absenteeism LC) Increasing Productivity 
and Labor Turnover Per Worker 
{_] Lessening Friction () Reducing Errors 
Among Employees 
PRS rails 3 OF hoa Sas wane oud NU sis. os Ge ican care coceee 
in gag EE Type of Business.......... No. of Employees. ... 
NN de 5's dan Noe): UENS Ch A PAREN Semana Bs es Havdhe<seenae ee ° 
ROO . dete <0 icin etlod ba eg lene eine akhie aden Zone... .State...... coccece 


CO CHECK HERE IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN A MUZAK TRIAL TEST. 











Plan with your AIM*...Edgcomb Steel and Aluminum does... 
Powered Machine aids effortiess coil strapping 


Acme idea Man, 
C. A. Lested, 
serves many 

companies with 
time and money- 
saving ideas. 


Ask your Acme Idea Man to show you 
the new 10 minute movie on this equipment. 





EDGCOMB STEEL AND ALUMINUM CORPORATION, HILLSIDE, N. J., 
and their Acme Idea Man developed a faster, easier way to handle 
and strap heavy coils of steel with the new Acme Steel F4 Strapping 
Machine and Indexing Table. (Idea No. $4-10) 


Now Edgcomb Steel and Aluminum has doubled its coil strapping 
capacity and saves about eight man-hours per shift. Power lifts 
the coil above the indexing table top on three tapered rollers that 
rotate the coil for strap placement. The F4 tensions each strap to 
predetermined tightness, seals and cuts it. The F4 has unlimited 
strap feed and take-up, and makes its own seals from a coil. 


*Pian with your Acme idea Man. Backed by Acme Steel engineers, 
he can help adapt Acme Steel Strapping Machines to your needs. 

Call him or write: Dept. BGS-99, Acme Steel Products Division, 
Acme Steel Company, Chicago 27, Illinois. In Canada, Acme Steel 
Company of Canada, Limited, 743 Warden Ave., Toronto 13, Ontario. 


Od STEEL STRAPPING 














For STRENGTH...get NIBROC Hi-Dry Towels 
Nibroc can really take it & Exclusive Hi-Dry fibres keep towels 


from tearing 6 They soak up water faster & Management likes 
them 6 Because they reduce waste 5 Cut annual towel costs 
Next time get Nibroc Hi-Dry Towels. i 





Another Quality Product of BROWN COMPANY nN 


See ‘Paper Towels” in Yellow Pages, Mills: Berlin and Gorham, N. H. 
or write Dept. ND-9, Boston, for samples General Sales Offices: 150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 








4 EAGLE-PICHER | 


Manufacturers Manufacturer ® 


A valve of this aerosol container is 
smaller than a contact lens and about 
as precise. Ohio Rubber Division of 
Eagle-Picher mass-produces such pre- 
cision rubber parts with plus or minus 
tolerances of 0.002 of an inch. 


... Growth 


What gives the gelatin its jewel-like 
clarity? Chances are, in the manufac- 
turing process, it was filtered in liquid 
form through an Eagle-Picher diato- 
maceous earth filter aid. 
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Magnetic drum memory unit of a 
computer can remember millions of 
facts fed to it by circuits in which 
Eagle-Picher electronic grade ger- 
manium performs essential functions. 


A volume supplier of automotive parts, 
Fabricon Division of Eagle-Picher 
manufactures trunk liners, cowl trim 
panels, sun visors, glove boxes and 
other components. 


Ruggedness, compactness and 
reliability characterize the special 
purpose electrical power supplies 
developed by Eagle-Picher for 
use in missiles, rockets and sound 
detection apparatus. 


The “new look” that stays new is 
typical of porcelain enamel signs. 
Chicago Vitreous Corporation, a divi- 
sion of Eagle-Picher, manufactures 
frits, the basic material of porcelain 
enamel. 
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manufacturing. 





Fitting your production schedule 
closely, smoothly and quickly is a 
special talent of the manufacturer’s 
manufacturer. Eagle-Picher’s abil- 
ity in this area is a compound of 
skills acquired in serving many in- 
dustries and adapting to the widest 
variety of production situations. 
Many hundreds of leading manu- 
facturers have found Eagle-Picher’s 
capability so flexible it seems 
made for them. And it certainly is! 
Perhaps you too may find our 
varied knowledge of value to you. 


Maximum thermal control is achieved with 
Eagle-Picher insulations at a modern chem- 
ical plant. Applications of full line of 
insulations range from sub-zero to 2300 F. 










Lead and zinc compounds from Eagle-Picher 
are widely used in glass and ceramic 





Housekeeping Seal. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION—Zinc and lead 
pigments and oxides * Special purpose 
electric power supplies * Sulphuric acid 
* Electronic grade germanium, gallium, 
Cadmium Sulphide * Cadmium. 


INSULATION DIVISION — Insulating 
cements, blocks, blankets, felts, pipe 
covering * Aluminum storm windows 
and doors * Diatomaceous earth filter- 
aids, aggregates, absorbents, catalyst 
supports. 


FABRICON PRODUCTS DIVISION—Auto- 
motive parts, such as door trim panels, 
trunk liners, dash insulator mats and 
glove boxes * Waxed paper, cello- 
phane and polyethylene * “Lamin-Art” 
decorative plastic sheets * Custom im- 
pregnated papers, textiles and glass 
cloth * Molded plastic parts. 





Men from the National Observatory send up a weather balloon. It 
carries equipment operated by an Eagle-Picher special power supply. 


Storm windows are “show windows” when they're as smartly styled as 
Eagle-Picher enclosures. There are three complete lines, all carrying a 
Triple Guarantee of Satisfactory Performance, including the Good 





>| EAGLE-PICHER Divisions and principal products 


CHICAGO VITREOUS CORPORATION— 
Porcelain enamel frits for home appli- 
ances, plumbing ware, lighting fixtures, 
architectural paneling, outdoor signs 
~ other products requiring protective 
inishes * ‘‘Lusterlite’’ all-porcelain 
enameled gasoline service stations. 


MINING AND SMELTING DIVISION—Zinc 
concentrates * Lead concentrates * Slab 
zinc & Chat * Germanium. 


OHIO RUBBER COMPANY—Molded and 
extruded rubber parts for the automo- 
tive, agricultural equipment, electrical 
appliance, toy and other industries * 
Natural, synthetic and silicone rubber 
products * Semi-pneumatic tires * 
Flexible vinyl parts * Rubber-to-meta! 
parts * Polyurethane products. 


SINCE 1843 * THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY * GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 
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How many thousands of dollars do these 





High purchase price or rental fee— Inadequate inventory control— Production time lost by employees 
seeking fresh wipers— 


— $—__.. $ 


You can save money on industrial wiping—if you know where it’s being lost. To help you 
find out, Scott has prepared a Wiping Cost Survey which enables you to pinpoint your direct 
and indirect costs. A 24-page booklet suggests ways to reduce your wiper expense. User re 
ports tell how many firms—Westinghouse, Sinclair, Ekco-Alcoa, BCA, Curtiss-Wright, to name | 
a few—attacked their wiping problems and brought them under control. Any or all of this 
information is yours, free, on request. Ask your Scott paper merchant, listed in Yellow Pages 


under ‘‘Paper Towels.’’ Or mail the coupon. 


SCOTT PAPER 
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wiping problems cost you annually? 









Dermatitis caused by unsanitary wipers— Crib time lost in counting, sorting, recording 


new and used wipers— 


Rejects caused by lint, scratches, 
inefficient wiping performance— 


a 


SEE HOW YOU CAN CUT WIPER COSTS IN YOUR PLANT—MAIL COUPON TODAY 
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Send User Reports of cost-cutting 


Send the 24-page illustrated booklet, 
“Industrial Wiping—an area where 
costs can be cut!"’ (Describes the 
modern methods of determining wip- 
ingcostsand controlling them through 
value analysis and programming.) 








Name_ 
ae 
Company. 
Street_ 
City 





wiper programs in the following 
industries: 


0 Aviation 2 Machinery 

0 Chemical 0 Metals 

0 Electrical 0 Petroleum 

0 Food 0 Transportation 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 


Department BW-99, Front and Market Streets, Chester, Pennsylvania 


Please send me—without cost or obligation—the wiper information checked above. 












LI 


Send the Scott Wiping Cost Survey— 
a simple form that analyzes the exact 
cost of my present wiping program. 
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*FROM CREATIVE |CR UCIBLE \ 
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TITANIUM—Back from space will come the astronaut because of this metal’s light weight and high strength at 
after a grueling 18,000 mph ride in orbits looping 100-150 high temperatures. Crucible, a major producer, pioneered 
miles above the earth. His 2-ton satellite will use titanium in developing this fabulous metal. 





of boosting satellites into orbit or hurling warheads across oceans. Stainless has high strength-to-weight rati 
and high resistance to heat and corrosion. Crucible makes it in all types, grades and forms. 


PERMANENT MAGNETS — Today’s space ag 
equipment demands the powerful, compact eners 





HIGH TENSILE ALLOY STEEL helps a new jet soar 
high and fast. The jet is a supersonic fighter; the steel 
is modified Type H-11, used in fuselage frames and 
longerons. Crucible produces Type H-11 in all forms for 
structural applications and special dies. 


available in Crucible Alnico Permanent Magn: 
Radar, missile control and guidance syste 
and television, stereo and hi-fi systems—all 
Crucible Alnico magnets because of thei 
mum energy and minimum cost. 


SPECIAL METALS SMASH THE BARRIERS 
TO THE AGE OF SPACE 


First the sound barrier, then thermal and radia- 
tion barriers! New obstacles rise with every 


And Crucible is continually applying the pro 
erties of its broad range of special steels to meet 


advance toward faster, higher flight. Overcoming 
them means developing metals with new and better 
properties. 

Many of these metals are now in production 
at Crucible, world’s largest specialty steelmaker. 
For example: 

Crucible is producing titanium alloys with 
twice the strength available five years ago—a 
major technological breakthrough. 

Only Crucible is so deeply engaged in all the 
basic vacuum melting processes, used in making 
the highest quality steels. Only-Crucible offers 
the flexibility which permits selection of the most 
economical process and the alloy of optimum purity 
for the application. 


the aircraft and missile industries’ increasing 
stringent needs. 

No other specialty steelmaker is as active 
so many areas as Crucible. So, if you have a prob 
lem relating to specialty steels or titanium, write 
Crucible Steel Company of America, Dept. MI 
The Oliver Building, Mellon Square, Pittsburg 
22, Pa. 


*FROM CREATIVE CRUCIBLE —the one full ra: 
of special steels: high speed; tool steel; plastic 
stainless; free-machining, high-strength, wear-resistant 
standard AISI alloys; hollow drill; agricultural disc 
shapes; heavy-duty coil springs; specialty alloys; perma 
nent magnets; cold rolled alloy and carbon spring steel 
titanium and titanium alloys; stainless and high alloy welded 
tubing; vacuum melted metals. 


STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA 





HOW 


HERCULES 





HELPS... 


CHANGE BAKING CONCEPTS—Now bakers 








can actually control the quality of the flour they 
use for rolls. buns. and specialty breads. The 
Ke s Vicrun Hercules Vital Wheat Gluten. 
Now permitted under Bread Standards. Vital 


Wheat Gluten offers important processing ad- 
intages to the baker and contributes better 

ifter crumb. improved grain and texture, 
ility to the finished 


nd improved keep 


ping 





INCREASE THE FUN 

OF HUNTING Soon mil 
lions of hunters will shoulder 
their guns and take to the 


fields and woods to enjoy the 





thrill of one of man’s oldest 
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MAKE THE OUTDOORS ENJOYABLE—Insect pests are no 


longer the nuisance they formerly were to people who like 


sports. Some will seek ducks 
and geese. or big game such 
as deer and elk. while others 
will pursue upland birds. or 
small game. Regardless of the the great outdoors. Today insect repellents based on meta- 
type of gun used, the hunter Delphene®, Hercules’ brand of diethyltoluamide, protect you 
can rely on the accuracy and over long periods of time . . . remain effective despite 
abrasion and perspiration. Meta-Delphene-based repellents 
are available in a variety of forms from creams to aerosols, 
have no unpleasant odor and leave no stain. 


dependability of ammunition 
loaded with Hercules® smoke- 
less powders. 








HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


900 Market Street, W ‘ilmington 99, Delaware | / f ae. R t- '§ J / f a S 
-. ; A A = at Oe 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 





359-6 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 





BUSINESS WEEK 
SEPT. 5, 1959 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 
\ 


Tightness in the money market was reemphasized as a business problem 
this week when the banks raised interest rates (page 26). 


This financial concern adds to widening strains caused by labor trouble 
and uncertainties raised by international developments. 


Credit stringency certainly is no surprise (BW—Jul.11’59,p19). Perhaps 
money market conditions don’t even pose any immediate threat to business 
activity. Nevertheless, the hike in bank interest foreshadows the much- 
discussed rise in the Federal Reserve’s discount rate. And the news, expected 
though it was, sent the stock market tumbling. 


Perhaps the stock market itself has to be rated a business worry. 


This isn’t the boisterous affair it was a short time back. It is now prone 
to shocks, unwilling blandly to explain away bad news. 


Certainly it isn’t, as yet, forecasting a downturn in business. But neither 
is it providing lush paper profits to buoy consumer spending. 


Here’s something to remember about high interest rates: They can help 
to stem the outflow of gold. 


An attractive return invites foreigners to leave their balances here for 
investment; it also induces “transient money” to flow this way. 


Also, our exports seem to be going into a fairly strong uptrend. 


Stemming the outflow of gold (as well as the anti-inflation fight) is a 
factor leading the Federal Reserve to keep money tight. 


It may be significant that the dollar was strong in terms of foreign 
currencies at midweek. This momentary stiffening doesn’t spell the success 
of the campaign, but it may be indicative. 


The dollar couldn’t remain sturdy, of course, unless both the gold loss 
and inflation fears were being met fairly successfully. 


Prices in this country have changed very little, it should be remembered, 
considering the vigor of the recovery. 


Wholesale prices are about where they were at the start of the year, 
over-all. Industrial raw materials have risen less than might have been 
expected, while metals average lower than last January. 


Thus, even though the cost-of-living index has kicked up a bit recently, 
we’re not suffering much in the way of inflation. And food now is declining 
seasonally, which will help to stabilize living costs. 


Pressure for business loans this year has been coming from what New 


York provincially calls the hinterland. 


. Much of this has been industrial demand—metalworking companies 
building up their inventories before the steel strike. Then there also has 
been heavy wholesale and retail borrowing to carry expanding trade. 


But the sharpest rise in the demand for money has not been from 
industry and trade; it has been from real estate and consumer credit. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK (continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK Banks’ lending, on their own account, to consumers has been rising 
SEPT. 5. 1959 even more rapidly than in 1955. And their advances to consumer finance 
—— companies have been shooting up since February. 





Moreover, in the first half of this year, their real estate loans went up 
by about $1.3-billion. 


Mortgages of $20,000 or less on nonfarm properties (mostly for home 
purchases) came to $15.7-billion in the first half of 1959. That was a gain 
of nearly $4-billion or 33% over the same 1958 period. 


These loans come from several classes of lenders, with the savings and 
loan associations the largest by a wide margin. Commercial banks, directly, 
have been supplying only about 20% of this mortgage money. 


Much of the money that goes into home loans is self-generated, in a 
sense; it comes from repayments on outstanding mortgages. 


But the net increase in outstanding mortgage loans in the first half of 
this year—the excess of new borrowings over repayments—appears to have 
been in the neighborhood of $6-billion. 


This has contributed directly to the credit stringency. 
— @ —. 


Consumers have been going into debt on time purchases at a rate that 
bids fair to rival the 1955 spending splurge. 


In the four months, April through July, they increased their install- 
ment indebtedness by almost exactly $2%2-billion. This, again, is a net 
figure—the excess of new borrowings over repayments. 


So far this year, the rise in installment debt has been just a little 
smaller dollarwise than in the same 1955 period. However, the rise this 
time started from a substantially higher base; the relative rise, as a result, 
is about 7% this time against 12% in 1955. 


Optimism on the outlook for new autos may be dampened, before this 
is all over, by the credit situation. 


There are no means available to the Federal Reserve to curb installment 
sales directly, of course. But the authorities are convinced they may have 
to apply some sort of moral suasion to the lenders. 


High interest rates, by themselves, won’t curb auto credit. 


The rate of return, in installment financing, is high enough to make 
interest rates ineffective. Besides, the lenders are a resourceful lot; high 
downpayments and limited repayment periods have been the only things 
known to hold them back when borrowers were beckoning. 


Anyhow, the auto companies are going to start out the new model year 
with a bang. September output will be held down by changeover difficulties. 
But October output has been scheduled at 640,000—the biggest month, if 
they make it, since January, 1957, and the best October since 1950. 


20 Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 5, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

















‘*.. there is a real place in New York for conservatively managed 
banks and trust companies of moderate size where customers may have 
99 


anniversary MAO f- easy access to and personal acquaintance with the senior officers . . . 


QUOTED FROM ‘‘THE BANK'S DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 











Money Services to Catalyze Corporate Growth 


In the expanding drug and chemical 
; HE industries, corporate growth takes place at a faster 
rate when the right banking connection 


is present. This Bank's officers take a personal 
interest in meeting customers’ needs. They 

make prompt decisions and offer 

comprehensive services. If a banking connection 
like this can speed your growth plans — here 


NEW YORK or abroad — won't you call on us? 
New York’s First Bank + Founded 1784 
Main Office: 48 WALL ST. % Uptown Offices: 530 FIFTH AVE. * MADISON AVE. AT 63rd % MADISON AVE. AT 73rc 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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A MAN'S BEST FRIEND may wear fur, feathers or fins. There 
hardly a creature that isn’t being made a pet by someone, and for wh 
tender, loving care isn’t made easier by packaging. If you produce fo 


or furnishings for dogs, cats, parakeets or fantails, remember . . 


Continental has 


fod 


the right “package 


Jor you! 


CONTINENTAL |E CAN COMPANY 


ed 
SERV N >TRY 


Pat 


VAPOR-VACUUM® CLOSURES © FLEXIBLE PACKAGING 
41PPING CONTAINER STEEL CONTAINERS © PAPER CONT 
CONTAINERS ® FOLDING CARTONS #© DECOWARE® © CROWD 
NDWARE® @ GLASSWARE * BAGS CONOLITE® © GLASS CON 

KRAFT WRAPPINGS #® PAPERBOARD @© MULTIWALLS 
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A smooth path for normal electric « 





urrents, the I-T-E Cordon circuit breaker becomes an impassable bar- 


rier to heavy, smashing slugs of power. Here, artist Ned Seidier paints the Cordon in its vital protective role 


TAMES THE TERRIBLE POWER OF ELECTRICITY 


Behind nearly every electric circuit in factory, school and store 
lurks considerably more power than is used. Big power demands 
a circuit breaker with big protection built into it. Otherwise a 
simple short circuit could cause spectacular fireworks and 
damage. Against this risk, I|-T-E developed its ‘‘Cordon®'’ circuit 
breaker... capable of interrupting up to 100,000 amperes in 
only 1/240 second. If accidental short circuit opens the gates 
to a damaging flood of electric current, the ‘‘Cordon"’ quickly 
shuts them... faster than an eye can blink. Yet the ‘‘Cordon”’ 
fits into only half the space required by traditional devices. 
And it costs a third less. This new and advanced solution to an 


important electrical problem is typical of the electrical progress 
that comes continually from I-T-E. In countless other ways, the 
products of |-T-E help make your electricity more useful, more 
dependable and more efficient. 


Divisions: « Switchgear « Small Air Circuit Breaker « Transformer 
& Rectifier » Special Products » Greensburg « BullDog Electric 
Products « Victor Insulators « Kelman Power Circuit Breaker. 
Subsidiaries: The Chase-Shawmut Co. « Walker Electrical 
Co. « Wilson Electrical Equipment Co. « In Canada: BullDog 
Electric Products Co. Ltd. * Eastern Power Devices Ltd. « 
Canadian Porcelain Co. Ltd. « Headquarters: Philadelphia, Pa. 





|-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 
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Congress, White House Clash 


For almost five years, divided gov- 
ernment has been working morc 
smoothly in Washington than most 
people thought it could. 

Republicans in charge of the Execu- 
tive Dept. and Democrats in charge of 
Congress have been able to reach work- 
ing agreements on even the most ex- 
plosive issues. Neither side has been 
really happy, but the system has avoided 
the really damaging, irreconcilable 
splits that end in no decision at all. 

Eisenhower and Congress got to- 
gether on such matters as the $7-billion 
tax reduction of 1954, a multi-billion- 
dollar highway improvement program, 
a stepped-up missile program to mect 
the Soviet threat, and a new agency to 
direct the U.S. drive into space. They 
have even lived fairly amicably within 
the confines of five Administration 
budgets. 

The period seems to be coming to an 
end. The spirit of compromise and 
accommodation is wearing thin; tem- 
pers are growing shorter on both sides. 
¢« Changes on Both Sides—Until this 
vear, divided government worked fairly 
smoothly because, on most issues, both 
sides were willing to give some ground. 

The change set in when Eisenhower 
reacted to the Democratic election 
sweep of last November with a fiery 
and sustained attack on spending, and 
the GOP installed new and more vigor- 
ous leaders in the House and Senate. 

Democrats retreated on spending. 


From a drive to increase the Eisen- 
hower budget, they switched to a drive 
aimed at cutting it. 

Chis convinced Republican strategists 
that they had the upper hand and 


that they should keep crowding the 


Democrats. 

Meanwhile, Speaker Sam Rayburn 
and Senate majority leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson have been flogged by members 
of their own party for being too soft 
on Eisenhower. 

Democratic National Chmn. Paul 
Butler and the party’s National Ad- 
visory Committee have been calling on 
Rayburn and Johnson to fight for higher 
spending, lower interest rates, pro-union 
legislation, high farm price supports, 
and other issues that became a_ party 
tradition during the Depression. Rav- 
burn, Johnson, and the Democrats of 
Congress are finding this easier and 
easier to do as the long, tiring session 
draws to a close and as Eisenhower 
keeps the pressure on. 
¢ Farm Deadlock—The new, no-com- 
promise spirit has already produced one 
deadlock. Both sides admit that the 
present collection of farm price support 
laws is a failure, but after a new wheat 
bill was passed by Congress and vetoed 
by Eisenhower, nothing more has been 
done. 

Eisenhower hopes to break this stale- 
mate during the winter in a TV and 
radio appeal to the public, but chances 
are no more than 50-50 for any kind 


of action before a new Congress 


a new Administration take offic 
January, 1961 
e Inflation Issue—lThe broad issue ot 


inflation control is producing the gre 
est stress. Here are the specific point 
of conflict: 

e Democratic leaders are refusins 
to consider Eisenhower's request f 
higher interest ceilings on savings bond 
and ‘Treasury bonds of more than 
years’ maturity. 

Eisenhower sees higher rates 
necessary factor in his anti-inflatio 
program, and he accuses Democrats of 
inviting a new round of price increas 
by refusing to act. 

¢ Congress is forcing Eisenhowe 
to choose between a housing bill with 
more spending than he wants and th 
possibility. of no housing bill at 
If Eisenhower refuses to yield, th 
noncontroversial mortgage insuran 
program will be in danger for the first 
time since it was originally adopted 
1934. 

¢ Democrats lost by one vote thei 
effort to get the last word on anoth« 
spending issue—new water development 
projects that they included in the $1 
billion public works appropriation bill 

The President vetoed the bill last 
week. The Democrats have a 100‘ 
record of failing to override any of 
Eisenhower's 144 vetoes. 

For a look at how these issues 
are working out, see the following pages 
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Fed Chmn. Martin’s tight rein 
on money has been Democratic 
target; now he has respite as... 


Clash on 


whether the U.S. 


Speaker Rayburn stands firm on 
refusal. Meanwhile, money pinch 
(chart, right) will tighten. 


Treasury Secy. Anderson heads 
for showdown with Congress on 
lifting interest ceiling and... 


oney Polic 


have long since been removed on other 


[he question of the mone 


financing—with the upset t 





| reasu should be free to pay the 
eoing interest rate on the money it 
orrows, ©r should be confined to ceil- 





ngress, is heading toward 
10-holds-barred political showdown 
While the struggle is going on, some 
going to get hurt. 

this week when 


ite DOTTOWCTS are 


t became evident 


nation’s banks raised their prime 
te—the charge their biggest and 
t ustomers—from the previous 
ip to 5%, the highest charge in 
ears [his move made clear that 
pressures on the Treasurv, the Fed- 
Reserve Board, and Congress have 
| high pitch, and signaled a new 

id of higher interest rates 
The pinch will be felt mostly bi 
dividuals, small businesses, and mat 
ial ~=borrower ecking short-term 
ns. Rates for short-term money can 
expected to ms¢ Some _ borrowers 
1 not be able to get what they want 
inv price In short, money bor- 
wed for ordinary business purposes 


ill get even more expensive and harde1 
get than it already is. 
¢ Tougher Line—Both sides in the fight 


cr the U.S. bond interest ceiling arc 
onfident they can win—an indication 
that the struggle could be both long 
nd bitter 


Ihe Administration in particular 1S 
hardening its position and showing 
very sign of welcoming the combat. 

Eisenhower opened up the  issuc 
three months ago by asking Congress 
to end statutory ceilings on interest 
pavable on savings bonds and on bonds 
f over five vears maturity. Ceilings 
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Treasury securities. The Administra- 
tion began with the soft approach, 
counting on Treasury Secv. Robert B 
Anderson's gift for quiet persuasion to 
bring Democrats into line. That failed, 
and now the tougher policy is taking 
Over. 

¢ Respite for Fed—lThe new situation 
takes the Federal Reserve Board out 
of the direct line of fire, at least tem- 
porarily. This is a definite shift, for 
when the battle began the Fed 
Congress’ real _ target. Congressional 
Democrats have been discontented with 
the Fed's continuing tight money 
But, although the Federal Re 
serve Board is technically creature of 
Congress, the tradition of inde 
pendence is so well established as to 
make it very nearly impossible for 
congressmen to do their 
discontent. 

Chis spring when money became so 
tight as to bring the Treasury up 
against the legal ceiling on its long 
term borrowing rates, Congress saw its 
chance 

Congress’ first move was to attach a 
clause to the legislation Eisenhower had 
asked, a clause which would have put 
at least moral 'pressure on the Fed to 
ease up. The Administration refused 
to accept that. Thereupon, Congress 
refused to act on the legislation 
itself. 

(hat refusal also looked like a pow- 
erful weapon against the Fed. It 
seemed that the board would have to 
ease interest rates to avoid forcing the 
[reasurv exclusively into short-term 


Was 


policy 


bed 


much about 


market and the possibly inflationary 
effects that might result In effect, 
Congress could hold the Treasu: 


hostage in its dispute with the Fed. 
It hasn’t worked that way. The Ad- 
ministration has decided to push for- 
ward uncompromisingly, let the issue 
come to a crisis—and put the con 
sequences on Congress’ head 


Eisenhower and Anderson are in 
the fight as major combatants Lhe 
Federal Reserve is now in the role of 


uncomfortable bystander, while the 
Democrats have a full-scale political 
clash on their hands with an aroused 
President and a skillful and adroit 
I'reasurv Secretary 

¢ Political Angles—Ihe top 
als of the Republican Party in Wash- 
ington ar irging 
Anderson on. The 
the coming fight 


profession- 
Eisenhower and 
convinced th 


will make Democrats 


vulnerable to charges of being soft on 
inflation, in funny money” 
] 


gimmicks, and fiscally irresponsible. All 


favor of 


this, they believe, will be to the GOP’ 
political advantage in next vear's elec- 
tion Campaigns 

Here is what lies behind ‘Treasur 
thinking 


By refusing to lift the 44% 
on bonds of over five 
Democrats are forcing the Treasury t 
do all of its forthcoming financing in 


ceiling 
veats maturity th 


the short end of the market. In the 
next 12 months, it will have to issue 
$85-billion worth of securities, some 


$27-billion worth between now and next 
February. It will not be able to go into 
the long end of the market for any of 
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ls because rates there exceed the 44% 
-iling. 

Operations of this size concentrated 
.1 the already tight short-money markct 
will force interest rates up. ‘The Treas- 
ury always gets what it needs, no matter 
how tight the market, and this means 
that some private borrowers will be 
pinched. 
¢ Squeeze—The charts at the right help 
explain the basic problem of the monc\ 
market—in essence, a rising demand for 
money in the face of a tightening rein 
on funds. 

To justify this week’s rise in th 
prime rate, the banks point to the su 
prisingly high demand for loans in thi 
midst of a nationwide steel strike, at a 
time when the banks themselves at 
pinched for funds. Steel-using com 
panies, which borrowed heavily to fi 
nance inventories, have indced been 
working down their stocks and paving 
off their bank loans. But the banks 
note that growing demands elsewher 
have offset any decline in stcel loans. 
Besides, the regular pre-Christmas rush 
of retail inventory borrowing is about 
to start. 

The Fed, meanwhile, has reined in 
hard on the banking system’s reserves 
which form the basis for bank lending 
and investment. To maintain the leg 
ally required level of reserves, banks 
have had to go heavily in debt to the 
Ked.. The Fed's restraint has pushed 
short-term interest rates to 26-year highs, 
and has demoralized the bond markets. 
The bond market is convinced: the 
Fed will soon move up its discount rate, 
to keep it from getting too far out of 
line with other market rates. 
¢ Treasury View—If the situation gets 
severe enough and money is not obtain 
able at any price even for good risks, 
the Treasury figures, then the Fed will 
at some point supply the banks with 
additional reserves. When this point 
will come, nobody will even trv to 
guess. But officials point out that the 
Reserve System simply cannot stand 
by and watch Treasury issues fail—this 
would mean that bills of the federal 
government would not be paid. 

So money to meet government obliga- 

tions would have to be supplied by the 
method most feared by both the Admin- 
istration and the Federal Reserve— 
through the commercial banks. Eisen- 
hower has already told Congress this 
is only a step removed from outright 
orinting press money, and this theme 
will be repeated many times. 
* Blame on Democrats—“Even if we 
could spread out some into the long 
end of the market things would be 
tough enough,” one official puts it. 
“But by handcuffing us, the Democrats 
will have to take the blame for what 
happens.” 

Officials are convinced that fear of 
inflation is still a powerful force in 
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Commercial and Industrial Loans 
(weekly reporting member banks) 
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4o- INTEREST 


Treasury 91-Day Bills 


AUGUST 


(weekly rate on new issues) 








73 3D JULY 


Dota Federal Reserve Boord. 


AUGUST 


© BUSINESS WEED 


RISING demand for loans in face of tight money policy, coupled with Washington 
impasse that forces Treasury into short-term market, keeps interest rates climbing. 


the country, and that Eisenhower will 
have no trouble identifying the com- 
plexities of debt management with his 
favorite theme. 

“He made the people see the con- 
nection between budget deficits and 
high prices,” one aide comments. “He'll 
put this idea over, too.” 
¢ Possibilities—T'reasury officials argue 
that they could put a substantial part 
of their financing in long-term issues 
if Congress would agree on interest 
rates. Officials would particularly like 
to go into advanced refunding, in which 
holders of long-term issues still several 
vears from maturity are offered new 
long-term issues on an exchange basis. 
This avoids competing with other bor- 
rowers for new funds. But the ‘Treasury 
cannot go into advanced refunding 
unless it can offer interest rates com- 
petitive with private borrowers. 

Actually—as Democrats increasingly 
are pointing out—the ‘Treasury could dip 
into the long-term market without ac- 
tion of Congress, by selling bonds at 
a discount, as it is empowered to do 
under a 1942 law. Anderson has done 
this to a limited extent. In January 
he put out an issue due in 1980 with a 
4% coupon but priced at 99 to give 
the buver a vield of +.07. But he and 


Eisenhower refuse to take this way out 
a White House aide argues that “it 
wouldn't settle anything.” 

¢ Who's Big?—One Administration 
thinker contends that the Democrat 
are making a fundamental political e1 
ror in opposing high interest rate 

Nowadays, he says, the borrowers ar 
not little guys but big ones—govern 
ments, corporations, and the like. It 

the lenders, he argues, the people wh« 
benefit from high interest rates, who are 
little guys—the people who contribut 
to pension funds, have savings accounts 
pay insurance premiums. 

Democrats, standing traditionally for 

lower interest rates, scoff at this theory 
They think it’s the interest paver 
buvers of mortgaged homes and farm 
consumers buying on credit—who hold 
the political power. 
e Uncertain Result—On the surface 
the Democratic leaders of Congress arc 
standing firm in their refusal to tak 
up Eisenhower's request for legislation 
But there are signs that they are still 
not sure what to make of the new situa 
tion. 

There has even been one important 
Democratic defection. Sen. Harry F. 
Byrd, chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, told the Senate last week he 
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thought Congress, before it adjourns, 
hould take some sort of action to free 
the Treasurv. Byrd has leaned to the 
idea of raising the interest ceiling, in 
id of ending it, but did not go into 
tails in his Senate speech 
Ile attacked Speaker Sam Ravburn 


f wing that the House would not act 


iu there is not the slightest 

n f the Senate doing anvthing 
1 

Who can sav how 100 senators will 


te?”’ Byrd asked, labeling Ravburn’s 

janation as an alibi for not facing 
to the House constitutional _re- 
ment of initiating legislation relat 

g to the national debt 

Speaker Ravburn himself seems un 

tain at least regarding the ceiling on 


wings bond interest. He refuses to rule 
ibility that the House will 





Housing Administrator Norman 
Mason approved President's veto 
of previous housing bill. 


act on this part of the Administration’s 
program. 

¢ Possible Delay— here is a possibility 
that Eisenhower will call Congress back 
into a special session to consider his 
whole debt management proposal. Some 
Administration aides favor this as an 
opportunity for Eisenhower to rally pub- 
lic opinion without the distractions of 
an ordinary session. 

In private conversations, however, 
most Administration officials still speak 
ibout the clash as coming next vear, 
not this. Some point out that the 
l'reasurv’s case might be strengthened 
if the situation is allowed to drag along, 
with credit getting more stringent and 
the short-monev market more and more 
under pressure. Anderson will be the 
kev man in deciding whether to force a 
showdown this year or wait for 1960. 





Rep. Albert Rains’ take-it-or- 
leave-it “package” bill contains 
features Eisenhower objects to. 


Clash on Housing 


Shortly after Pres. Eisenhower returns 
from abroad he will have to make a 
decision on one of the major points 
between the White 
llouse and Congress. 

lhis is whether to block for the 
third straight time a housing bill, and 
thus further antagonize Congress. 

lhe House of Representatives was in 

dehant mood last week when, during 
the President's absence, it passed by a 

S$3-to-105 vote take-it-or-leave-it 
housing bill 

With tempers growing short as Con- 
gress drives toward adjournment, hous- 
ing supporters made it perfectly clear 
that this is the last housing measure 
the President will get this session. 

* History—isenhower, with help from 


dissension 


Chmn. Howard Smith (D-Va.), of the 
House Rules Committee, last year ef- 
fectively blocked action in the House on 
a Senate-passed omnibus housing bill. 
Eisenhower lined up strong Republican 
support to defeat a move for House ac- 
tion after Smith had refused to clear the 
legislation for normal debate and vote. 
Chen, last July, the President rejected 
a $1.3-billion bill, objecting to provi- 
sions for urban renewal, public housing, 
and college housing. The Senate failed 
in an override attempt. 
¢ $1-Billion Price Tag—Ilhe present 
measure, which still contains the fea- 
tures Eisenhower objects to, carries a 
$1-billion price tag. 

House passage completed Congres- 
sional action on the housing bill. Eisen- 


hower has until the middle of next week 
to act on it. ‘The measure carries $650 
million for slum clearance projects; 
$250-million for college housing loans; 
$25-million for Federal National Mort 
gage Assn. purchase of FHA-insured 
mortgages on cooperative housing; $50 
million each for construction of colleg« 
classrooms and housing for the elderly; 
and authorization for 37,000 new public 
housing units. 

Ihe bill also contains one item that 
Eisenhower urgently requested. ‘This 
is authority for the Federal Housing 
Authority to insure $8-billion in hom« 
mortgages 
e Plea for FHA—Before flying — to 
Europe, Eisenhower sent a special let 
ter to Congress asking that FHA insur 
ance authority be passed as a separate 
piece of legislation. But this the rebel 
lious Congress refused to do. If Eisen 
hower wants the insurance authority 
he will have to buv the whole housing 
package, Democrats say. 

Rep. Albert Rains (D-Ala.), floor 
manager for the bill, said bluntly 
“We've gone as far as this Congress 
can . this is the last housing bill 
coming up this vear.” 

Democratic leaders in the Senate are 
confident they have the votes to over 
ride a veto on the issue. The situation 
is doubtful in the House, with the 
outcome expected to be close 

Administration officials were clam 
ming up until Eisenhower's return 
Housing Administrator Norman P. Ma- 
son, who strongly urged Eisenhower to 
veto the housing legislation of last July, 
refused to sav anything until he has 
a chance to talk with the President. 
e No Slowdown—Even if a veto should 
be upheld and no housing legislation 
emerge this vear, there will be no slow 
down in actual construction work now 
going on. FHA still has enough leeway 
to take care of its immediate commit- 
ments. There already is something 
more than $4-billion in federally author- 
ized housing projects in the pipeline. 
Many of these projects are still only in 
the planning stage with actual con- 
struction some vears off. 

But a veto would disrupt planning 
on future projects. Plans for some- 
thing over $500-million in additional 
urban renewal projects would have to 
be shelved for the time. Democrats 
claim that many of these projects may 
be killed off bv less enthusiasm — by 
states and cities if housing legislation 
is allowed to die for the second vyeat 
in a row. The same fate threatens 
future college housing and public hous- 
ing, according to these Democrats. 

FHA currently is issuing agreements 
to insure mortgages until the impasse 
between Eisenhower and Congress is 
broken. Approximately $5-billion in 
such agreements have been issued to 
date, but this is only a stopgap measure. 


a 
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Tough Labor Bill Is the Winner 


@ The labor reform law that emerged from House- 
Senate conference is close kin to rigorous Landrum-Griffin bill. 


@ It contains many strong provisions aimed at abuses 


of power by union officials. 


@ The impact will be felt especially in industries 
where boycotts and organizational picketing have prevailed. 


Congress this week was set to pass 
a labor law that gives employers and in- 
dividual unién members strong new 
defenses against union leaders. 

Making the bill into law will be onl 
a formality now. At midweek, after 
11 davs of hard bargaining, conferees 
from the House of Representatives and 
the Senate agreed on compromise legis- 
lation reconciling the conflicting bills 
passed earlier by the two houses. The 
followed close to the line of the tougher 
Landrum-Griffin reform bill passed by 
the House with the backing of Pres. 
Eisenhower, rather than the Kennedy- 
Ervin bill adopted by the Senate. 
¢ For Both Sides—Where the Wagner 
Act protected the union’s right to or- 
ganize and the Taft-Hartlev Act helped 
the emplover in dealing with unions, 
the labor reform bill of 1959 will safe- 
guard both management and workers 
against the union leader. It has two 
principal features: 

e It gives the union member new 
legal weapons to fight abuses by his lead- 
ers—thus strictly curtailing the union 
official’s power. 

e In its amendments to ‘laft- 
Hartley, it outlaws pressure tactics used 
every day against employers by union 
organizers trving to sign up a shop. 
¢ Two-Year Fight—The new legislation 
marks the culmination of two vears of 
effort to stem labor racketeering exposed 
by the McClellan investigating commit- 
tee. It contains many stringent provi- 
sions aimed at established practices of 
organized labor. 

In detail, the legislation hardly in- 
hibits the activities of the big integrated 
unions and their relations with big in- 
tegrated business. There are irritations 
to the Walter Reuthers and Dave Mc- 
Donalds, but mostly they are emotional 
or philosophical irritations. But the bill 
hits deliberately at union power tactics 
in other industries—trucking, construc- 
tion, retailing, small shops—and at the 
cozy agreements that are sometimes 
mutually attractive to both sides. 

Hard bargaining is still permissible; 
the strength of unions and employers 
can still be tested by use of the strike. 
* Provisions—In essence, the legisla- 
tion provides: 
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A bill of rights for union members. 
The right to oppose the union leader 
in the union hall or by secret ballot is 
backed by the right of a member to sue 
him in court. Or, if the member’s rights 
are restricted through violence , the un- 
ion official is subject to criminal penal- 
ties. Elections must be held by secret 
ballot at least every five vears. 

New rights for states to handle labor 
disputes. State agencies and courts have 
been barred from even small labor-man- 
agement disputes in interstate com- 
merce. Now the states can step in and 
settle them. 

A curb on union pressure against an 
employer to force his workers into the 
union. The union organizer must now 
make his appeal directly to the worker. 
The employer cannot be forced into 
signing a union contract without sup- 
port by a majoritv of the workers. This 
generally outlaws organizational picket- 
ing. This hits the Teamsters practice of 
top-down organizing, in which the em- 
ployer is forced to sign a contract with- 
out giving his emplovees a chance to de- 
cide whether they want to join a union. 

A ban on forcing an organized em- 
ployer to help the union in disputes 
with other employers. ‘his now be- 
comes an illegal secondary boycott. The 
emplover is barred from agreeing, under 
pressure or otherwise, to allow his work- 
ers to refuse to handle non-union goods. 
This will scuttle the “hot cargo” con- 
tract. 

The bill does make a special excep- 
tion for the garment industry, which, 
in a sense, operates on the boycott prin- 
ciple. ‘lo keep garment operators from 
subcontracting to non-union shops, gar- 
ment industry contracts provide that 
such shops must be organized. This 
practice eliminated the sweatshops in 
the industry, and the bill accepts this 
as a good system in this one industry. 

Organizational picketing and hot 
cargo leverage are pressure tactics used 
particularly effectively against small 
businesses. 

They are not problems in the auto- 
mobile, steel, or other major industries. 
They are not the devices of a Walter 
Reuther or David McDonald who deal 
with General Motors or U.S. Steel. 


They are the tactics primarily of 
Jimmy Hoffa or other union leader 
who deal with many small employers 
¢ On the Just and Unjust—W hile th: 
labor bill is directed at union racketeer 
ing, it hits at many practices now used 
bythe more respectable unions. lor 
instance, craft union members—brick 
lavers, plumbers, and the like—hav« 
traditionally refused to work next to 
non-union worker. ‘They also refuse t 
handle products made by non-union 
labor. Under the new bill such devic« 
can’t be written into a contract 

The new laws will also limit 
union's use of the picket line to organ 
ize the unorganized shop. It will bai 
unions from picketing to advertise that 
a store is handling non-union product: 

In essence, the bill will keep union 
trom using their pressure on an em 
plover to help them in a drive against 
non-union labor and non-union prod 
ucts. It will require them to organiz¢ 
directly by appeal and persuasion of th 
unorganized workers. 
¢ Impact on Bosses—mployers, to 
will be affected by the 1959 reform law 
All employers will be required to file 
an annual report with the Secretar 
of Labor stating all loans made to 
union officers or members, all pa 
ments to members that would influenc: 
their rights to organize and _ bargain 
and all pavments to labor relation 
consultants regarding this right to 
organize. 

Unions are required to make mor 
extensive reports, including the union’s 
loans to business enterprises. And union 
officials must report any financial trans 
actions that might involve a conflict 
of interest. 
¢ Kennedy’s Objection—The last stum 
bling block to a compromise in th 
conference committee was Sen. Ken 
nedy’s final attempt to include an 
amendment sought by the building 
trades unions. He had traded away 
several points earlier but held on to a 
demand that construction unions b¢ 
eliminated from the secondary bo\ 
cott ban. 

What he wanted was to permit a 
single craft union to strike a subcon- 
tractor on a construction project in- 
volving many other subcontractors. 
House conferees refused to buy this 

The final agreement came when 
Kennedy agreed to drop the provision 
in exchange for another building trades 
amendment: one that will permit pre 
hiring agreements between unions and 
contractors. It would also require craft 
workers, under a union shop agreement, 
to join in seven days, compared with 
the 30-day waiting period throughout 
industry. 
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Sea-Going 


U.S., French, Russian research 






















































ships, in New York for oceanog- 
raphy meeting, each has own 
methods for underwater study. 


Bristling with the latest scientific 
equipment, seven of the world’s newest 
ocean-going research ships—three of 
which are shown in the pictures—docked 
in New York this week. Occasion for 
their arrival was the First International 
Meeting on Oceanography, sponsored 
by the American Assn. for the Advance 
ment of Science, UNESCO, and the 


International Council of Scientific 
Unions. 
e Russia’s Entry—From a_ scientifi 


viewpoint, the laboratories on the ships 
present an interesting and significant 
contrast. Biggest and shimiest of all 
were on board the Mikhail Lomonoso\ 
just in from a ocean-mapping cruise 1 
the North Atlantic 

Pride of Russia, the Lomonosov 
RUSSIAN ocean research ship, 330-ft. Mikhail Lomonosov, has 11 women among its 41 boasts immaculate labs, as well as the 
scientists, and an array of standard devices like this acoustical sounding equipment. very latest in shiny new equipment. 
Housed in separate, sterile-looking labor- 


*. 


itories are row upon row of the various 
geological and biological equipment 
used to investigate rock specimens and 
underwater animal life, and acoustical 
sounding equipment to 
water terrain 

For the visiting conference delegate 
from the U.S. or Great Britain, how- 
ever, there was little (beside the pres- 


chart under- 


ence of women as crew members) to 
goggle at. As in many other scienti 
fic fields, the Russians appear to be 
concentrating on perfecting and _ pro- 
ducing in quantity oceanographic equiy 
ment which in itself is fairly standard. 





From a technical standpoint, this equip 
ment is sound. But it rarely represents 
independent research thinking 

e French Profusion—Ihe French re- 
search ship, the Calypso, is the antith 
esis of the immaculate and_ polished 
Lomonosov. Captained by the world- 
renowned oceanographer (and skin- 
diver), Jacques-Yves Cousteau, the tiny 
converted mine-sweeper is __ literally 
crammed helter-skelter with electrical 
and underwater camera equipment. 

Although space on the Calypso is at a 
premium, Cousteau demonstrated his 
latest underwater invention—a “‘jet-pro- 
pelled diving saucer’’—(picture, lower 
right corner) designed to carry two men 
down to depths of 1,000 feet under 
the surface of the ocean. 

Many among the 700 scientist-dele- 
gates had serious questions as to the 
practicality of the saucer. But, to a man, 
AMERICAN scientists on Josiah H. Gibbs, biggest of U.S. ships, inspect photographic they seemed impressed by its ingenuity. 
recording oscillograph used in many measurements; at left, banks of electronic equipment. ¢ American Shortcuts—American ocean- 
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Labs Show Styles of Three Nations 


* 
ed 


, 
Pain te 


ographic research ships represented a 
third type of approach to scientific re- 
search. In detail, ships like the Chain, 
the Atlantis, and the Pathfinder cer- 
tainly differ. But they're remarkably 
alike in that their laboratories combine 
an advanced degree of practicality with 
a liberal use of electronic shortcuts. 
U.S. oceanographic research ships 
would probably never win an award for 
design and planning. But they look 
like good places to get work done. 
¢ Theoretical—Apart from a viewing 
of some of the ships currently being 
used to probe what some scientists like 
to call the “last of the earth’s frontiers,”’ 
there were meetings on all phases of 
the latest findings in underwater re- 
search. More than 500 papers, presented 
simultaneously in English, French, and 
Russian, revealed great progress in pin- 


FRENCH Calypso, a converted mine-sweeper, is crowded with gear; 
at right of stern transom is diving platform for lowering skin divers, 












ning down a number of theories. 

In the light of recent experiments, 
for example, there is little argument any 
more about the continental drift theorv. 
Dr. Roger Revelle, president of the 
Oceanographic Congress and director of 
the Scripps Institution of Oceanogra- 
phy, sums up scientific consensus on 
this subject. “The continents are break- 
ing apart and the oceans are taking 
form right before our eyes,” he says. 

This shift is going on at an ex- 
tremely slow pace. But the fact that 
it’s happening and happening right now 
gives scientists an almost unique op- 
portunity to study how such changes 
come about. Continuation of research 
along such lines should someday turn 
up precise and detailed descriptions of 
how the carth itself came into being. 
e Industrial and Military—l'rom an in- 


COMMANDER of Calypso, Capt. Jacques-Yves Cousteau, 
shows how he enters his “jet-propelled diving saiicer,” a 
two-man underwater observation chamber for sea study. 


DEVICE for taking soundings is checked 
by French scientist; it’s in Calypso’s only 
lab, which also serves as chart room, 
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dustrial standpoint, current ocean 
ographic research has interesting angl 
too. The history of sea water an 
stratigraphy of the deep sea, for es 
ample, should someday reveal important 
data about the distnbution of oil 4 
well as minerals beneath the earth 
top crust. Deep-sea circulation cou 
add vital data about such diverg« 
problems as underwater atomic dispx 
and sea bottom food cultivation 
Militarily, of course, underwate 
search has important defense implic 
tions. In the cracks and 
some of the underwate1 


hssurc¢ 


mountal 


ranges, tomorrow's  missile-carry! 
atomic submarines will be lurking 


Charting such terrain holds virtually th 
same potential importance for deft 
thinking today as plotting enemy al 


ground targets did in World War II. 











































W ASHINGTON—Pres. Eisenhower leaves pledging not to 
retreat on principles “as we continue search for peace.” 
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BONN—German Chancellor Adenauer, leading President before crowd 
at airport, gets assurances of strong U.S. stand on Berlin. 


Europe Greets New’ Eisenhower, 


diplo- 
macy gives Europe different view 


President's personal 


of America, and launches a fresh 
phase in U.S.-Soviet relations. 


In 10 davs of face-to-face talks with 
\Western Europe’s top leaders (pictures), 
Pres. Eisenhower launched a new phase 
in U.S. relations with the Soviet Union. 
(hrough one-man, personal diplomacy, 
fully backed by our Allies, he hopes to 
lay the groundwork with Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev for some relaxation of long- 
standing East-West tension. 

The first stage—Eisenhower’s grueling 
swing through Western Europe— 
amounted to a triumphal tour. In his 
press conference in Bonn, his TV fire- 
chat with Prime Minister Mac- 
Millan, and his tour through the flag- 
bedecked streets of Paris, the President 
gave the appearance of a new man. For 
Europeans, he created the image of an 
America now ready to lead the West 
energetically and intelligently into a per- 
iod of difficult negotiations. 

his is quite a change from even six 
months ago. From the European view- 
point, Eisenhower seemed to have slid 
into the background of U.S. foreign- 
policymaking. The British, for one, felt 
that the late Secy. of State Dulles repre- 
sented the true picture of America—a 
country somewhat legalistic and un- 
imaginative in its approach to world 
problems. 

l'oday, Eisenhower clearly is playing 
the central role in formulating foreign 
policy, And at least to Europeans, he 
seems abie to mix firmness with flexibil- 


side 
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ity in wrestling with East-West prob- 
lems. 

¢ A Risk, Too—Yet Eisenhower's ven- 
ture into personal diplomacy has its 
risks. His European trip showed that. 
Said one Washington official: “There 
seems to be a dangerous popular inclina- 
tion building up in Europe—and to a 
lesser extent here—to believe in mira 
cles.” 

Despite enthusiasm over the upcom- 
ing Big Two talks, neither the U.S. 
nor Russia has altered its stand on basic 
issues dividing East and West. Khrush- 
chev this week again called on the U.S. 
to scrap its overseas bases as part of any 
disarmament agreement. Eisenhower, 
on his part, stated that the U.S. would 
not back away from its firm position 
in holding West Berlin. 

Besides, even if the Big ‘Two talks 
prove encouraging, they will only set 
the tone for more protracted negotia- 
tions—including a possible Big Four 
summit conference—that might lead to 
some settlement of East-West differ- 
ences. 


|. A More Hopeful Setting 


Eisenhower's new effort to calm 
world tension looks like a throwback 
to the Geneva summit meeting in 1955. 
On balance, that meeting was a fail- 
ure. But events over the past four years 
have so altered the U.S.-Soviet pic- 
ture that the new stage of negotiations 
seems to offer more hope. 

In 1955, Soviet leaders were still 
jockeying for power in the aftermath of 
Stalin’s death. At Geneva, the West- 
ern powers dealt with two men—Pre- 


mier Bulganin and Communist Party 
boss Khrushchev. As a political price 
for holding the summit meeting (sug- 
gested two years earlier by Sir Winston 
Churchill), Moscow agreed to withdraw 
its troops from Austria. 

e Khrushchev’s Rise—Soon after the 
summit, Khrushchev began consolidat- 
ing his power. At the 20th Communist 
Party Congress in early 1956, he shook 
Russia—and the world—with his “‘de- 
Stalinization” speech. The end of the 
so-called “cult of personality” looked 
good to the West. Russia was loosen- 
ing up. Yet the year 1956 turned sour. 
In Stalin-like fashion, Khrushchev 
crushed the revolt in Hungary. The 
U.S. split with Britain and France over 
their attempt to retake the Suez Canal 
and topple Egypt’s Pres. Nasser. 

In 1957, Russia boosted its prestige 
cnormously with its Sputnik launching. 
The West suddenly recognized what 
many observers had long known—that 
Russia was making rapid technological 
and industrial progress. By _ then, 
Khrushchev was solidly in power, prac- 
ticing his free-wheeling brand of off- 
the-cuff personal diplomacy and trying 
to cow the West with threats of nuclear 
missiles, 
¢ Prelude to a Visit—Last year, brag- 
ging about the Soviets’ lead in the mis- 
sile race, Khrushchev probed for an in- 
vitation to visit the U.S.—his No. |] 
opponent. As the U.S. speeded missile 
developments, it became increasingly 
clear that East and West were heading 
toward a nuclear stalemate. In _ the 
broad view, Communist moves in the 
Middle East—in Iraq, for instance— 
were minor, 
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LONDON-—Bobby clears way among Londoners for Eisenhower and 
Prime Minister Macmillan, who express agreement on major points. 


The key problem was that both the 
Communist bloc and the Western AIl- 
lies were living in a state of tension, with 
no relief in sight. Khrushchev’s bold 
ultimatum on Berlin last November em- 
phasized that fact. 

MacMillan’s trip to Moscow in late 
February and early March helped open 
the door to full-scale negotiations. By 
early August, in the wake of the Geneva 
foreign ministers’ conference, Eisen- 
hower was seizing the initiative. Sud- 
denly, he announced the exchanges with 
Khrushchev—and, as prelude, a trip to 
Western Europe. 


ll. Results of the Swing 


Ostensibly, Eisenhower's European 
tour aimed at reassuring NATO lead- 
ers that he would not make any “special 
deals” with Khrushchev. More impor- 
tant, he hoped to soothe bickering 
among our Allies and show U.S. sym- 
pathy for their problems. 

As it turned out, the Bonn and Lon- 
don stopovers went like a breeze. And, 
at midweek, it looked as though even 
talks with Pres. de Gaulle—the most 
difficult of all—would run smoothly. 

In Bonn, Chancellor Adenauer got 
all sorts of worries off his chest, such 
as doubts whether the U.S. would stick 
by West Berlin. Eisenhower reassured 
him on this point, even indicated sup- 
port for arming West Germany with 
the latest weapons. Adenauer, on his 
side, made no demands for equality 
with France in NATO decision-making. 
The President’s tempering influence 
was apparent in Adenauer’s expression 
of hope for “neighborly relations” be- 
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tween West Germany and Communist 
Poland. 

In London, Lisenhower had smooth 
sailing all the way. Macmillan, of 
course, had been plugging the idea of 
top-level talks ever since his trp to 
Moscow. And Britishers, besides, were 
happv to welcome back the man whom 
they had admired as Supreme Com- 
mander during World War II. Still, 
Eisenhower made a hit on his own 
merits. He differed with Macmillan on 
the conditions necessary for holding a 
Big Four summit meeting. But the 
British regarded him as firm—and_ not 
stubborn—in requiring clearly concilia- 
torv moves on Khrushchev’s part before 
agreeing to summit talks. 

In Paris—at midweek—Eisenhowei 
seemed sure to calm France’s ruffled 
feelings on two key problems: U.S. 
attitude toward Algeria, and France’s 
position in the Western alliance. In a 
warm atmosphere, far different from the 
cool, sometimes bitter comments about 
the U.S. of a few weeks ago, Eisen- 
hower exchanged views with de Gaulle 
for some nine hours. 

Washingtom has followed a middle- 
of-the-road policy on the five-vear war 
in Algeria—neither supporting nor 
openly criticizing France. On the heels 
of a three-day inspection tour of Algeria, 
de Gaulle at midweek appeared ready 
to discuss with Eisenhower a “liberal 
solution” on Algeria. De Gaulle’s pro- 
posal might entail a special status for 
Algeria within the French Community— 
with full independence the more dis- 
tant goal. 

If Eisenhower makes a deal to support 
French policy on Algeria, then de Gaulle 






































PARIS—Pres. de Gaulle welcomes Eisenhower for final visit 
and effort to calm France’s feelings on Algeria aad NATO 


and U.S. Wins New Strength 


may be more agreeable on the s¢ 
problem: France’s position in NATO 
A vear ago, de Gaulle sent his fam 
two-page memo to London and W 
ington in which he demanded a bigs 
voice for France in formulating West 
policies around the world. In 
months since, de Gaulle has pulled t 
French fleet out of NATO and 
manded control over any nuclear we 
ons based on French soil. 

But at midweek he seemed more 
clined to mend fences with Eisenhow 
—in return for minor consessions. | 
instance, he would like the U.S 
help France’s lagging development 
missiles. 

(De Gaulle evidently does not 
expect U.S. help on developing act 
nuclear warheads.) 
¢ Key Points—While Eisenhower dui 
ing his trip mostly covered old groun 
he did, however, emphasize several 
points: 

¢ The West wants peace—and it 
will be primarily Khrushchev’s fault 
a settlement is not reached. 

e A Big Four summit meeting n 
make sense—but only if Khrushchev dos 
not demand major concessions from th 
West in talks with Eisenhower. 

e Russia should join with the U.S 
and its Allies in a cooperative effort to 
aid underdeveloped countries. 

As prelude to the Big Two talks, th 
Red Chinese moves in Southeast Asia 
and along India’s borders are not 
happy sign. But if these troubles con 
tinue, it’s likely Khrushchev will use his 
influence to try to quiet them—in order 
to clear the atmosphere for his talks 
with Eisenhower. 
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ls Steel Ready to Compromise? 


@ The steel industry returns to deadlocked bargain- 


ing still insisting its workers should get no wage raise this year. 


@ But settlements in rubber and meatpacking have 


included wage increases that may influence the talks in steel. 


@ It’s rumored that the companies may be willing to 


bend a little on their wage stand—and USW on its demands. 


Steel companies went back into 
union negotiations at midweek, after 
1 week’s recess, with one of their key 
positions weakened. 

The industry has been sternly in- 
sisting on a wage freeze in 1959. But 
this stand is in some peril from wage 
settlements that are expected to set 
yatterns in the meatpacking and rub- 
ber industries—and that reinforce 
United Steelworkers demands for more 
av this year. 

At the same time, in Detroit, auto 
manufacturers seem to be less ardent 
in their support for the steelmakers. 
Despite high inventories, the auto pro- 
ducers fear shortages of steel if their 
1ew models win quick public accept- 
Ince 
¢ Detroit’s Questions—The auto com- 
vanies—along with other major steel 

istomers—were solidly behind the steel 
ndustry in the early negotiations for 

noninflationary” contract (BW —Jul. 
+'59,p13). There's little doubt that 
they still are—in spirit. But questions 
bout the steel industrv’s public stand 
gainst a pay boost in 1959 are now 
eing raised in Detroit auto circles. 

‘How are vou going to get any set- 
tlement without a realistic offer on the 
auto executive asked last 

eek. “I was shocked when the steel 
ndustrv let workers walk out without 
naking a money offer—one with condi- 
tions attached. It added weeks to my 
estimate of how long this strike would 
f0O on.” 

At the start of steel negotiations in 
Mav, auto manufacturers and other 
rooters for the steelmakers figured the 
industry had a money offer ready for 
the right time and circumstances—a 
price for cost-saving union concessions. 

In time, the steel industry put an 
offer on the table, but it was for small 
“fringe” concessions this vear and a 
possible “‘moderate’” wage ‘boost in 
1960. The USW was asked to earn 
this through a number of contract re- 
The union refused to consider 
these under any such circumstances. 
¢ Change Considered—Recently, signs 
of some bending have appeared in the 
ndustry wage position—and in the 


ble?’ one 
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union. A few days ago, in Pittsburgh, 
a steel industry source acknowledged 
that “the idea of a change in the in- 
dustry position has been considered, at 
least.” 

Perhaps the industry will continue 
firmly set against any 1959 wage boost 
unless it is forced into one bv some 
form of strong government interven- 
tion. There’s no doubt that it is deadly 
serious about avoiding any terms that 
would increase its net employment 
costs. For the sake of this goal, it has 
already suffered the heavy losses of 
a strike now almost two months old: 
I his investment is so great that the in- 
dustry feels it has to win; its stakes are 
too great to forfeit. 

But the USW’s stakes are equally 
great. In the face of spreading wage 
settlements in the vear’s median range 
of S¢ to 1l¢ an hour, the union’s 
troubled Pres. David J. McDonald can’t 
settle for nothing in pay this vear. 

Thus the problem is how and 

whether strongly fixed positions can be 
compromised, without bringing the 
government into the situation. 
e Wave of Settlements—Early — this 
week, rumors spread through industrial 
centers that further discussions by the 
parties in the dispute might achieve 
the necessary compromise. There is no 
evidence that the rumors influenced 
deadline bargaining in rubber, meat- 
packing, glass container, and other in- 
dustries, but for whatever reason, in 
those industries peace suddenly broke 
out: 

e A nationwide strike of packing- 
house workers was averted through a 
wage settlement in a dispute apparent; 
tightly deadlocked a week ago. 

e Hours before a walkout deadline, 
an agreement on wages in the rubber 
industry eased the wavy to labor peace 
for major Companies. 

e Strikes in glass container and 
other industries were delayed by unions, 
formally or otherwise, as deadlocks in 
wage negotiations showed unmistakable 
signs of breaking. 

e And, in smaller bargaining areas, 
scattered settlements ended strikes or 
averted threatened walkouts (page 100). 


The settlements, which in time will 
affect more than 250,000 workers, 
ended a threat of deepening strike prob- 
lems for the economy, just beginning 
to show strain from the steel shutdown. 
¢ Sore Spots—Troubles still plague 
some industries, however, and are loom- 
ing in others. Nonferrous strikes idling 
some 65,000 workers show no signs of 
breaking. Stee] fabricators employing 
3,500 were shut down as the USW 
broadened its walkout. East Coast 
dock negotiations, with a Sept. 30 
deadline, run into complications as a 
probe of suspected hoodlum and crim- 
inal influence on the New York water- 
front interrupted contract talks. 

On the West Coast, shipyard strikes 
under way in the San Francisco area 
threatened to spread all along the Pa- 
cific Coast to Canada; workers, mostly 
in the crafts, rejected an offer by 13] 
shipbuilding and repair companies for 
a two-vear contract with 7¢-an-hour 
raises this vear and next and another 
dime in “fringe” benefits. 


And railroad unions, representing 
some 700,000 workers, demanded a 


25¢-an-hour raise and other conces- 
sions and refused to consider work-rule 
revisions asked by major carriers. The 
unions offered to scrap the cost-of-living 
escalator in contracts that expire Nov 
1 in return for a raise. Also in return, 
the unions would not be asked to sign 
a long-term contract that would bar 
them from asking for wage increases o1 
other “necessary” labor 
agreements. Carriers rejected this. 

¢ Federal View—The easing of the 
bargaining deadlocks in industry gen 
erally gave the Administration and its 
agencies more freedom to concentratc 
on the steel deadlock 

Over the last weekend, Labor Secy 
James P. Mitchell reported that gov 
ernment survevs found “relatively 
slight” effects of the steel shutdown 
through August and “steel supplies ade 
quate to maintain production at ap 
proximately normal levels through mid 
September.” 

But, he noted, shortages of specialty 
steel may result in rises in unemploy 
ment in about two weeks. “Growing 
and possibly serious shortages” of stee! 
are anticipated later. 

The government’s plan of campaig 
then—if a “national emergency” situa 
tion exists—is to invoke the Taft-Hartle\ 
Act to end the steel strike, probably in 
about a month. Since neither the steel 
industry nor the union wants T-H in- 
voked, that possibly sets a deadline for a 
negotiated settlement. Such a settle 
ment might clarify steel contract lan- 
guage on local work practices in ways 


revisions of 
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LONG DISTANCE 


KEEPS PROSPECTS 
WITHIN EASY REACH 











Want to inform an out-of-town prospect of a 
special offer? Reach for your phone and you’re sell- 
ing him personally. 


Like to find out if a distant customer is running 
short on your products? In a matter of seconds you 
can be asking for the order. 


Try using Long Distance on a planned basis, 
and see what it does for your sales. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now... for all it’s worth! 























LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 
Providence to New York ..... . 70¢ 
Chicago te Delteit . . . www... OO 
Cleveland to Milwaukee. . . . . . . $110 
Miamito Atlanta ........ . $140 
San Francisco to Washington, D.C. . . $250 
These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first three ; 
minutes. Add the 10% federal excise tax. | 
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that would save the industry moneyv— 
but do it without taking too many con- 
cessions from the union. And it might 
give the strikers wage gains in line with 
those of rubber and_ packing-house 
workers. 
¢ Patten in Rubber—The Goodyear 
lire & Rubber Co. and the United 
Rubber Workers negotiated a wage 
settlement in less than two weeks of 
hard bargaining, and other rubber com- 
panies fell into line in a day, settling 
for the mount: an across-the- 
board 10¢-an-hour wage increase. 

Vhe peaceful settlement—which 
ised the hourly earnings of 


779 


Goodvear’s union emplovees to $2 


Sane 


average 
was In sharp contrast to the negotia- 
tions on noneconomic matters last 


pring. Strikes then shut down the 
Firestone ‘Tire & Rubber Co. and the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. for a record eight 


veeks, the United States Rubber Co. 
for three. 
URW first asked Goodvear for 15¢ 


in hour and two more paid holidays, 
ind called for a fund to ease inter-plant 
ind intra-plant wage differences. The 
settlement for was about 
werage for the industrv over the past 
four [he companies raised pa\ 
t¢ in 1955; 6.2¢ plus 3¢ an hour for 
| supplementary unemployment bene- 
fits plan in 1956; 15¢ in 1957, and S¢ 
n 1958 
¢ Pattern in Meat—The break in dead- 
locked negotiations in the meatpacking 
industry came when Armour & Co. 
vound up a long weekend of intensive 
bargaining with its two unions- sepa- 
ratelv—with agreements on two-vear 
ontracts providing 22¢ in wages and 
fringe benefits both this vear and in 
1960. 

Other major packers continued ne- 
gotiating with the unions at midweek. 
he Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen and United Pack- 
inghouse Workers represent some 
175,000 workers throughout the in- 
dustrv. 

Under the Armour contracts extend- 
ing to Sept. 1, 1961: 

¢ Employees will receive an 84¢- 
in-hour increase in pay and added 
benefits valued at 64¢ an hour, effec- 
tive now. 

¢ On Sept. 1, 1960, they will re- 
ceive another 64¢-an-hour boost in pay 
and a half-cent an hour more in fringe 
benefits. 
¢. Fringe Benefits—Among the fringes, 
financed through the two-year 7¢-an- 
hour cost, are liberalized pensions—S2 
a month for each year of service up to 
30, instead of $1.50 a month; three 
week vacations after 12 vears instead 
of 15; additional medical benefits; and 
the establishment of a company- 
financed program aimed at easing the 
problems of unemployment caused by 
automation. 


1 dime more 


years. 
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Red China Trims Its Sails 


Peiping admits that its ambitious economic develop- 
ment program is way behind schedule, and is starting serious 
political troubles in Communist Party ranks. 


Communist China’s vaunted program 
for high-powered economic develop- 
ment is moving far slower than Peiping 
had expected. 

With remarkable candor, Peiping 
last week confessed that its 1958 statis- 
tics on the “great leap forward”—in 
grain, textile, and steel output—were 
grossly exaggerated. It admitted that 
this vear’s dramatic targets would have 
to be radically modified. 

At the same time, two much-touted 
schemes—the workers’ communes and 
backvard “‘steelmaking’’—have failed to 
meet expectations. The situation is so 
bad that Peiping’s prestige has been 
seriously damaged. A drastic purge of 
Communist ranks mav be in the offing. 
e Grey Picture—No one is sure how 
troubles at home fit with Red 
China’s aggression in Laos and along 
India’s borders. Because of economic 
difficulties—savs Far East observers—the 
high command in Peiping may want to 
divert and dazzle the Chinese people 
with military successes. On the other 
hand, flagging economic development 
may help to keep China from going too 
far in its military adventures. 

In anv case, Premier Chou En-lai last 
week painted a grey picture of China’s 
recent economic progress: 

¢ Steel output is way behind sched- 
ule. Output in 1958 reached only 8- 
million tons—not the 12-million that 
Peiping had been claiming. This year’s 
goal will be revised downward from 18- 
million to 12-million. 

e Crops in 1958 were not so good 
as Claimed. It was a bumper crop—but 
40% less than announced earlier. 
¢ Out of Whack—Far East observers 
have long noted that Peiping’s statistics 
seem out of whack with economic con- 
ditions inside China—though they never 
anticipated Peiping’s extraordinary con- 
fession last week. Clearly, the economic 
targets for 1958 and 1959 were set too 
high. Beyond that, the Chinese econ- 
omy has appeared to be badly disorgan- 
ized. It is a “planned economy without 
plan,” as one observer puts it. 

In steel, for instance, Peiping had 
counted heavily on village pig iron 
ovens to produce raw material for 
blast furnaces and rolling mills. Now it 
says it won't include village output in 
new steel targets. Main problems: The 
pig iron is too variable in quality, and 
shipments from remote areas to indus- 
trial centers aggravate already existing 
transportation bottlenecks. 

In agriculture, the present drought 


these 


and bad floods earlier this year took 
their toll of crops. Still, experts on Red 
China believe that in view of the coun- 
trv’s record of natural disasters, it is 
surprising that Peiping did not plan 
somewhat for these emergencies. 
¢ Commune Woes—lThe commune 
program has done more to upset than 
to build the Red Chinese economy. A 
vear ago, Peiping decreed the organiza- 
tion of communes (BW-—Sep.20'58, 
p38). It herded the entire farming 
population into highly centralized or- 
ganizations. It set out to destroy 
China’s traditional concepts of private 
life—as well as private property 

By the time the Communists brought 
the communes under their thumb, they 
had ruined production of many sideline 
crops—most of them export commodi- 
ties such as tung oil and bristles. ‘That, 
coupled with general economic chaos, 
helps explain the halt in Chinese ex- 
ports to Southeast Asia late last year. 

There’s even some evidence that the 
communes have become the economic 
troublemaker that Soviet critics had 
predicted. Peasants frequently have 
slaughtered their farm animals, stopped 
all attempts at personal savings, and 
slowed their work pace—even with 
threats of reprisal from above. Con- 
sumption in rural areas seems to have 
increased rather than decreased—as 
Peiping had hoped. And the acute 
scarcity of manufactured goods has 
spurred inflation, as far as that’s possi- 
ble in a police state. 
e Unrealistic Goals—With all this, the 
“great leap” propaganda has imposed 
what observers consider an intolerable 
burden on factory and farm managers. 
Unrealistic output targets have led 
industries to cross up each others’ ef- 
forts in a wild scramble to keep up. 
In fact, fear of not meeting goals evi- 
dently drove Communist Party flunkies 
into falsifying statistics. Thus, until 
recently, Peiping had a pretty picture 
on paper that did not jibe with the 
economic facts. 
¢ Party Rifts—Most Far East observers 
expect Red China’s internal problems 
to get worse. That’s partly because 
Peiping, under an agreement recently 
signed with Moscow, will have to boost 
exports to the Soviet bloc as repayment 
for increased amounts of aid for China’s 
heavy industry. This week, Red Flag, 
the Communist Party journal, even 
admitted that China’s economic trou- 
bles are causing serious rifts in the top 
ranks of the party. 
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IN 
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International adapts oil-drilling technique 
to “bring in” new brine wells 


Mining engineers and geologists at International Salt 
Company have found a new, accurate method of pinpoint- 
ing underground brine cavities. Called directional Hydraulic 
Fracturing, the method was originally developed by the 
oil industry. It represents the first major advance in the 
hydraulic mining of salt in over a century. 

In Hydraulic Fracturing, two holes, as far apart as 1,000 
feet, are drilled deep into a salt bed. Water is forced down 
one hole under high pressure (up to 5,000 psi). The salt bed 


~ TECHNOLOGY 





ee So 
Cable tool rig lowers tubing into brine well. Photo by Loebe! 


fractures rapidly toward the second hole, or target well. 
Under continuing pressure, brine is forced horizontally 
along this fracture into the target well and is then pumped 
to the surface for evaporation. 

Now in operation at two of International’s New York 
State refineries, Hydraulic Fracturing allows fast, con 
trolled development of large underground brine fields. The 
new process also assures a long-lasting supply of concen- 
trated brine from individual wells. 

Youcan benefit from International’smany advancesin salt 
technology and engineering. Simply contact Internationa! 
Salt Co., Inc., Scranton, Pa., orany of the offices listed below. 


STERLING SALT... product of INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., INC. 
First in salt technology ... . first in salt for industry 


Atlanta + Baltimore - Boston + Buffalo + Chicago + Cincinnati + Cleveland + Detroit - 


Newark - New Orieans + New York + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Richmond ~ St. Louis 








In Business 


Domestic Affiliates of Jersey Standard 
To Be Wrapped Into a Single Package 


Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) announced at midweek sweep- 
ng plans to consolidate al] its domestic producing, 
refining, marketing, and marine operations into a single 
company, Humble Oil & Refining Co., a new Delaware 
corporation to be headquartered in Houston. The con- 
solidation plans are similar to recent moves by other 
major oil companies 

\mong the Jersey affiliates to be put under the wings 
of the new company will be Esso Standard Oil Co., 
Carter Oil Co., Oklahoma Oil Co., and Pate Oil Co. All 
these organizations will operate as divisions of Humble. 
Oil industry observers feel that this new move by Jersey 
Standard may pave the way for marketing of the com- 
pany’s gasoline and other products—possibly under one 
brand name—in all 50 states. Currently, Jersey affiliates 
market only in some 35 states. 

In the past few years, Jersey has moved toward this 
goal by purchasing companies such as Pate and Okla- 
homa to penetrate areas in which it had not previously 
marketed 

lhe first step in the proposed consolidation will be 
to turn Humble Oil & Refining Co. of Texas, an existing 
iffliate, into a Delaware corporation. Next, Jersey 
Standard will gain full ownership of Humble (it now 
owns 98% of the stock) bv an exchange of shares. 
Finally, there will be a merger of Carter, Esso, Pate, 
ind Oklahoma Oil into Humble. 


Michigan Fattens Tax Revenues 


But It May Prove Unconstitutional 


Michigan’s seven-month stalemate over boosting state 
taxes moved this week from the legislature to the State 
Supreme Court. The court will have to decide whether 
the legislature’s way out of a fiscal dilemma is an uncon- 
stitutional evasion of a tax limit. 

In special session last Saturday night, the Republican- 
controlled Senate and the evenly split House agreed on 
a tax package to yield $128.5-million a year. The key 
item is the GOP-backed increase in the “use tax” from 
3% to 4%. It alone would yield $120-million. 

The use tax, adopted in 1937, is even broader in its 
application than the sales tax, adopted in 1933. And it 
isn’t mentioned by name in a 1954 constitutional amend- 
ment that limits the sales tax to 3%. Moreover, proceeds 
can go to the hard-pressed general fund, whereas sales 
taxes must go two-thirds to schools and one-sixth to 
municipalities. 

Republicans in the legislature fought for this solution 
of the revenue problem rather than Democratic Gov. 
G. Mennen Williams’ proposal of a corporate income 
tax. They argued successfully that higher taxes on busi- 
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ness would hamper economic growth (BW —Aug.29'59, 
p104). 

As retailers this week began to collect 4% on sales— 
under the “use,” not the tax—Gov. Williams 
showed he isn’t giving up without a fight. His attorney 
general, Paul L. Adams, joined private plaintiffs in a 
suit to test the constitutionality of the tax. 


“sales,” 


GM Shuffle Moves Executives 


Farther Up the Line of Succession 


General Motors Corp.’s board of directors this week 
made the first moves in a long-range checker game in- 
tended to work more executives toward the top (BW— 
Apr.18'59,p142). The board: 

¢ Reestablished the post of “chief of staff” and gave 
it to Executive Vice-Pres. L. C. Goad, who has been in 
charge of automotive and parts divisions. 

¢ Elected two new executive vice-presidents—Sher- 
wood E. Skinner, automotive and parts; Cyrus R. Os- 
born, engines, appliances, and foreign. 

¢ Promoted a divisional vice-president, Nelson C. 
Dezendorf, to group executive and elected him to the 
board. His group includes some divisions formerly under 
Osborn and Vice-Pres. Roger M. Kyes, who moves from 
the Dayton, household appliances, and GMC truck 
group over to the accessory group to succeed Skinner. 

¢ Promoted 40-year-old Richard L. ‘Terrell to a vice 
presidency and a place as general manager of the Electro- 
Motive Div., succeeding Dezendorf. 

I'hese actions are regarded as part of a careful plan to 
rearrange GM’s management structure more in the pat- 
tern followed by Alfred Sloan and Charles E. Wilson. 


Business Briefs 


Dresser Industries, Inc., which for want of a high- 
speed drill bit suspended work on a Russian turbodrill 
(BW—Aug.22'59,p38), said this week that it hadn’t paid 
any money to the Russians. Instead, the company said, 
the agreement called for payment of royalties on any 
turbodrills sold or used. 


Proposed merger of Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 
and New York Trust Co. (BW —Jun.6'59,p26) this week 
got the blessing of G. Russell Clark, New York State 
superintendent of banking. However, the Federal Re 
serve must still approve New York Trust’s seven offices 
as branches of the new bank, which would rank fourth 
in. the nation, with slightly over $4.3-billion in assets. 
Chemical Corn expects this approval shortly. 


This week’s final report by the Borden Commission 
on Canada’s energy resources urges Canadian oil pro 
ducers to step their output up to efficient levels and 
to find greater markets for their crude, especially in the 
U.S., but it recommends against government aid to 
build an oil pipeline from Alberta to Montreal. Instead, 
it says, more oil should be put into existing pipelines 
in the West, across the border into the U.S. 
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STEADY HANDS AT MICRO SWITCH 


A lot of things are smaller than our ‘1SX”’ Series 
switches. Liver pills, BBs, and caraway seeds, to 
name just three. But none of them run factories. 
Switches don’t exactly run factories, either, but 
in more and more cases they are automatically 


controlling the machines that do. 

7 They get things started, stopped, 
7 speeded up, slowed down, set, re- 
= set, energized, and de-energized. 
_ And because there are so many 
1SX1 SWITCH = switches that perform so many 
actunl cise critical operations, they must at 
once be very small and precisely 







dependable—as much so as the switch that regu- 
lates an iron lung. 

Producing a steady output of worthy submini- 
ature switches takes care, steady hands, and a 
lot of pride. By providing all these, MICRO SWITCH 
is helping to make automatic operation a reality. 
MICRO SWITCH ... Freeport, Illinois. . . a division 
of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company. 


Hl Honeywell 


MICRO SWITCH Precision Switches 




















A fair Offer 


/f you will put a Jenkins Valve, recom- 
mended for your Particular service, 
on the worst place you can find. . . 
where you cannot keep other valves fay 
ae — and if ri 1s not perfectly tight — | s 
or it does not : : ip 
water or other peer — ia #, 
Poca Pt oo S$ longer than 7 
sod sale ae , o may return it - 
ney will be refunded. 








PUBLISHED AND PROVED FOR 90 YEARS 


This simple, straightforward statement of selling pol- 
icy was first published in 1869, five years after Jenkins 
Bros. was founded. It has been continued in full effect 
through 90 years of Jenkins Bros. history of making 
valves to a standard of quality that warrants such an 


unparalleled assurance to buyers. 


SOLD THROUGH LEADING DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 


ENS 
VALVES 
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The capital is buzzing with talk about a special session of Congress. 


The situation is iffy, but there is a real possibility that Pres. Eisenhower 
will demand that Congress reassemble to deal on his terms with one or more 
of several pressing problems. 


Here is the inside figuring on some things that will affect the decision 
when the time comes for Eisenhower to make it. 


Treasury financing and the cost of borrowing (page 26) is the big item. 


There will be no action on it in this fading session. The Administra- 
tion reluctantly gave up its last slim hopes that key Democrats would have 
a change of heart before adjournment and vote the key Eisenhower pro- 
posal. That is, of course, removal of the statutory 444% interest ceiling 
on long-term marketable government securities. 


Look for a decision on a special session by early October. 


The free world’s central bankers are coming to Washington at the end 
of this month for the annual meeting of the World Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. It’s one to watch closely. 


The most important thing about this affair will not show on the formal 
program. What is vital will be Treasury Secy. Anderson’s behind-scenes 
appraisal of world confidence in the future stability of the U.S. dollar. 


The Administration fears that Congressional stubbornness on debt man- 
agement reform will be interpreted overseas as the signal for further 
inflation, a decline in the value of the dollar. This, in turn, could lead to 
heavy foreign drawdowns on gold. Foreign holdings of U.S. dollars and 
securities—potentially translatable into gold via central banks—amount to 
more than $18-billion. 


If Anderson detects a wavering of foreign confidence, Eisenhower is 
ready to call a special session. 


A special session would give Eisenhower the big advantage. 


The issues could be isolated, spotlighted. In a regular session, with so 
much action on so many different problems, only an exceptional issue 
with broad popular appeal—for example, labor reform this year—can be 
singled out by the executive for successful application of crushing political 
pressure. 


A “sitdown Congress” could still balk Eisenhower, but the odds would 
be against this happening. As Administration sources figure it, a special 
session would give a psychological lift abroad as well as at home—the most 
forceful possible assurance that the Administration will stand firm against 
further inflation. 


An agenda for a special session could be broadened to include some 
other items. 


_ Housing is one possibility. Odds are that Eisenhower will veto the 
bill now before him for decision (page 28). It contains most of the faults 
he found with the earlier Democratic bill that he vetoed. The President 
is being counseled to stand firm for only a simple extension of Federal 
Housing Administration mortgage insurance authority—and to call Congress 
back to get it, if Congress adjourns without bowing to the White House. 
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Foreign aid appropriations also figure in special session talk among key 
Congressional Republicans and Administration sources. 


Eisenhower asked nearly $4-billion. The House cut the figure to about 
$3.2-billion. The Senate is being deliberately slow in its work on the bill, 
holding it as a political hostage for the last days of the current session. 


A furious fight. about foreign aid is assured. 


The President’s victory over Congress on the public works bill this 
week guarantees that prospect. Some influential Democrats, frustrated by 
their inability to override the veto, are increasingly infuriated by Eisen- 
hower’s unyielding stance on spending. They threaten to take the rejected 
‘pork barrel” bill and tack it onto the foreign aid appropriations measure 
Then dump the tandem on the President’s desk just at adjournment 


Such a tactic would be a challenge to Eisenhower to veto and call a 
special session for that reason alone, even if there were no other pressing 
problems. His close advisers say it’s a challenge he would not let pass 


Eisenhower's latest veto victory could prove costly. 


Some top Republicans think Eisenhower erred when he turned down 
the public works bill. They agree with his opposition to the 67 unbudgeted 
projects that provoked the veto, but point out he could have stopped these 
by merely holding back the money for them. The big GOP worry is that 
the net result will be new recruits: now for the side that wants to trim the 
foreign aid program even more severely than the House. Privately, some GOP 
legislative chiefs say the veto timing could not have been worse—while the 
Senate Appropriations Committee is working on the foreign aid program 


The peace issue is being sharpened up for 1960 Presidential politics. 


That is an inevitable byproduct of Eisenhower’s European efforts, in 
the field of personal diplomacy. The Republican hierarchy is jubilant 
Reduced to simplest terms, the GOP figures now it will have both peace 
and prosperity going as the prime issues for its 1960 ticket 


Vice-Pres. Nixon is the big gainer insofar as purely domestic politics is 
concerned. He has his own successful Russian tour behind him. Now, 
note that Eisenhower has asked Nixon to join him for the Khrushchev talks 


Republicans still have plenty of problems for 1960. 


One concern is that the public may expect too much of the Eisenhower- 
Khrushchev negotiations and, once the glow wears off, take out their disap- 
pointment on the GOP ticket. This is a relatively minor concern. But it is 
one reason why top Republicans steadily caution against expecting more 
than some slight lessening of tensions between East and West 


Another problem is that Congressional control seems beyond GOP 
reach. There is no chance for the party to take over the Senate, where 
only one-third of the seats are up for grabs. Too many of this one-third are 
safely Democratic. The House, where all seats go on the election block, 
could theoretically go Republican. But the GOP holds only 153 seats 
now, and needs 218 for control. Privately, Republican leaders see little 
chance of a majority in the House. However, they are increasingly confi- 
dent they can keep a Republican President for another four years. 
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: , Packaging laminated wooden beams at Timber Structures, Inc., Portland, Ore. 





LOW COST FLEXIBLE WRAP FOR SHIPPING AND STORING YOUR PRODUCTS 


keep your Packaging Costs “On the Beam” 


You don’t have to be a manufacturer of con- 
struction beams to be able to cut packaging costs 
through the use of Sisalkraft flexible wraps. If your 
goods require protection from damage by water, 
moisture, dust, dirt, staining or rough handling, 
chances are we have or can design a durable wrap 
to do the job without “over-packaging”’. 

Sisalkraft products are made by laminating to- 
gether any number of materials to form a protec- 
tive sheet. We can combine paper with paper, foil 
with foil, plastic film with plastic film or any mix 
of these. In addition, these combinations can be 
reinforced with amazingly tough fibers for extra 
strength, if needed. 

If you would ask your shipping room head to 


write us, we will send information to prove how 
these products can cut costs for your firm. No 
obligation, of course. Please write c/o our main 
offices at Attleboro, Massachusetts. 








AMERICAN SISALKRAFT CORPORATION 
Chicago 6 + New York17 «+ San Francisco 5 
In Canada: Murray-Brantford Ltd., Montreal 











reinforced paper, foil and plastics for construction, industrial packaging and agriculture 
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Better climate for better business! UniTrane air conditioning units like the one shown here 
provide individual climate control for each occupant of the new Heart of Atlanta Motel. These 
UniTrane units cool in summer, heat in winter, provide ventilation in every season. 


Trane changes climates to order in buses and trains, ships and 
planes; heats and cools factories and schools, hotels and homes. For human 
comfort or industrial processing—for any air condition, turn to TRANE! 





Talk to the men who know all 4 related fields... Air Conditioning 


Chilled water for summer cooling is provided 
by this Trane CenTraVac hermetic water 
chiller that paces itself to supply just the 
amount of cooling needed. 
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Motels, hotels, apartments, stores and office 
buildings can create a better climate for profit 
by installing a TRANE Air Conditioning system 
that’s so flexible it gives each occupant the 
climate he wants—and cuts the building own- 
er’s operating costs. 


CLARKSVILLE MFG. DIV., CLARKSVILLE. TENN 
100 U. S. AND 





Ventilating 


Ideal climate for learning in the modern school! 
TRANE Unit Ventilator has exclusive Kinetic 


. 
Heating 
Year-around comfort in one compact pack- 
age! This Trang Climate Changer heats and 
cools homes, stores and offices. Gas or oil-fired 
models in all types and sizes. 


Draft Barrier that stops drafts . . 
spots, cold spots, sleepy corners. 
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. ends hot 


Good business climates 
cost less with 
Trane Air Conditioning! 


In the Heart of Atlanta Motel shown at 
left, one TRANE Air Conditioning system pro 
vides separate, individual climates for four 
buildings, 216 guest rooms. During periods of 
partial occupancy, operating costs are in pro 
portion to the amount of air conditioning 
actually being used. And the individual room 
conditions may be varied by the occupant 
without affecting the units in other rooms 
Result: ideal climate for occupants . . . maxi 
mum economy for owners! 

TRANE leadership in all phases of heating 
cooling and ventilating assures you of superior 
design, peak performance, with matched equip- 
ment for any job. 

So when you plan air conditioning for any 
multi-room, multi-story building, plan for 
better air conditioning .. . a better return on 
your investment. Have your architect or con- 
sulting engineer talk to your nearby TRAN! 
Sales Office, or write TRANE, La Crosse, Wis 


For any air condition, turn to 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR CONDITIONING, 
HEATING, VENTILATING AND HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 


THE TRANE COMPANY. LACR €. wis 


® SCRANTON MFG. DIV... SCRANTON, PA 


« TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, TORONIO 
19 CANADIAN OFFICES 





Heat Transfer 


Oxygen production, vital to defense and 
industry, utilizes compact TRANE Brazed 
Aluminum Heat Exchangers. Operating tem- 
peratures are often as low as 300° below zero! 
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Selling the Consumer 


On Need for “Seconds” 


Like a he spitable hostess, U.S. in- 


istry is urging consumers to “have 
nother; de Such urging has helped 
hove back the barricrs of saturation 
and has brought a plus business to such 


I'V sets 
ses that hadn't activels 
twin-product market are 


products as radios, cars, 
Now. busines 
ought the 
knocking at the gate 
e Douglas Fi 


Plywood Assn 1S 
ids in the Saturday 
Evening Post. Its theme: Everv family 


running a series of 


needs a second home 

e American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp. last vear started pushing 
1 second furnace. This vear, Minne- 
polis-Honevwell Regulator Co., which 


11; 


had been selling multiple controls for 


ne vears, chimed in on the dual- 
furnace chorus 
e American Telephone & Tele- 


g next veal 


raph Ce begins an all-out 
drive to sell, not just a second or third 
extension, but a second line—and a 
completely telephoned house 

Appliance makers so fat held 
back on this market, except in room 
ir conditioners, radios, and I'V sets. 
But some of them feel that plus busi- 
ness mav be lurking in the next decade 
for a limited market 
¢ New Status Svmbol—Douglas_ Fir 
Plywood Assn.’s campaign, started this 
ummer at the consumer level, is an 
ill-out assault on the double-product 
market. DFPA’s idea is to sell people 
1 vacation house in addition to the one 
. they live in. It is slanting its pitch to 
the do-it-vourself carpenter, since ply- 
wood panels fit handily within his range 
of skills 

There are no good data on vacation 
DIFPA bigger 
market than people might guess. It 
reckons cabin starts this vear mav run 
between 50,000 and 75,000. 

W. E. Difford, managing director of 
the association, explains: With more 
leisure, people are looking for new kinds 
of fun. Consumers are fed up with cars 
as a status svmbol, he feels. Water- 
wavs are fast becoming crowded. The 
vacation cabin mav well be the next 
push. 
¢ Promotion Plans—The industry has 
no illusions that it can build up this 
market fast. It mav take two vears, 
mavbe five, to catch on. It started pro- 
moting the idea in the craft magazines 
and trade press about a vear and a half 
ago. The response proved an _ eye- 
opener. In all, the promotion pulled in 
179,000 requests for a copy of a bro- 


have 


houses believes it’s a 
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chure on leisure-time homes, and 57,- 
Q00 requests for plans for a cabin. 

lhe association has the answer readv: 
six plans, complete with blueprints and 
information for the “competent” home 
carpenter. Costs for materials range 
from $1,000 to $4,500. Most of the 
plans are set up so a family may build 
in stages. 
¢ Prefab Market—Prefabbers are inter- 
DPFA. Big National 


Homes Corp. expects to get into vaca- 


ested, too, savs 


tion homes and second homes. Last 
January, it began putting out do-it-vour- 
self houses, ranging from $2,495 to 


$3,000, and a do-it-vourself lake cottage 
at $3,491. These will all be sold 
through dealer-builders. It expects the 
first--home buvers will be its biggest 
market here, but it has its eve on the 
second-house market, too. 
¢ Home on Wheels—To an increasing 
number of consumers, 
means mobile home or travel trailers. 
The “travel trailers’—relatively small, 
to be pulled behind a vacationer’s car 
account for 23% of total production 
of mobile units. The “mobile home’”’ is 
larger; it’s designed as a permanent 
dwelling. 

Ihe Mobile Homes Manufacturers 
Assn. estimates 125,000 travel trailers 
are now in use—most of them owned by 
familics that have another home. In 
1955, the industry sold 16,000; last 
vear, it sold 31,000. 

Many people in the building trades 
feel the second-home market is bound 
to grow. Walter E.. Hoadley, Jr., econo- 
mist for Armstrong Cork Co., agrees 
that one dav it mav have a real poten- 
tial, though so far this market is frag- 
mentary. Hoadley points to some ob- 
stacles. Roads to make vacation homes 
accessible will have to come first, he 
most people are unwilling to 
drive more than six hours to a weekend 
home. 

More than that, other products are 
fighting hard for the consumer’s dollar. 
\s growing families threaten to burst 
through a house’s timbers, consumers 
are concentrating on more space, better 
homes. A settled vacation spot also runs 
head on into the pervasive yen for 
travel. And financing may be tricky— 
a point the plywood people are working 
on. 
¢ Breakthrough—For many products, 
though, the twin-market is here, nght 
now. The overwhelming reason: the 
frequency with which consumers are 
“having another” in the family produc- 


“second home” 


SAVS; 

















tion line. Big families cause what Hoad- 
ley describes as density of population 
per house. Teenagers breed a demand 
for extra facilities baths, 
TV. 

¢ Busy Lines—Al & T's experience is a 
case in point. While it has sold addi- 
tional extensions for decades, it began 
to press this market in 1955, when 
pentup war demand for first phones had 
been pretty much cleaned up. What 
AT&T sells is communications—the 
phone call. And, says S. F. Damkroger, 
assistant vice-president, more phones 
mean more calls. So four vears ago it 
started aggressively to sell extensions 
-with a heavy accent on color. 

In- 1955, Damkroger estimates, about 
14% of homes had a second or third 
phone. By the end of this vear, close 
to 28% will have them. 

e Teenagers Help—The company feels 
it has barely scratched a still more re- 


CaTs, 
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warding market: the second line. Ex- 
tensions don’t solve a_ particularly 
prickly problem: How to cope with 
teenagers’ propensity for long chats 
with friends. This market AT&T is 
now ready to go after. It hadn't the 
facilities to warrant a major drive be- 
fore, it says. 

The company has no fears that as 
today’s teenagers move out into their 
own households this market will wane. 
Next vear it is planning an ambitious 
drive to sell the “completely telephoned 
house.” This means a phone in every 
bedroom, in the work area, the play 
area, and the lounge or living area. 
¢ Second-Bath Market—The popula- 
tion density per house has built a strong 
market in another field—plumbing fix- 
tures. Companies such as Crane Co. 
have promoted the two-bath market for 
vears—as has every up-and-coming man- 
ufacturer, in fact. “Children are the 
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controlling factor in the second-bath 
market,” savs Robert W. Williams, 
General Marketing Manager of Amer- 
ican-Standard’s Plumbing & Heating 
Div. 

Dept. of Labor figures tell the story 
of progress: In 1956, 20% of new sin- 
gle-family, nonfarm homes had one full 
ind one partial bath; in 1940, 12% had. 
In 1956, 21% had two complete baths 
against 7% in 1940. 

There’s no market resistance here: 
everyone wants more baths. But the 
primary obstacle is space—which means 
costs. Product design helps here. 
American-Standard, for example, has a 
small, square tub to fit into space about 
equivalent to a shower stall. For the 
remodeling market, it has concentrated 
on the powder room, which doesn't 
have a bath. 

Resale value is a big plus here, Wil- 
liams points out. Baths count heavily 


in resale in today’s upgraded, big-famil) 
household. 

¢ Two for the Price of One—When it 
comes to heating, says William H 
Baker, Jr., marketing vice-president of 
American-Standard’s Air Conditioning 
Div., trends in home construction lend 
themselves to two-furnace equipment 
The rambling ranch house, broad area 
of glass, the split level, zoning for 
living and sleeping, all point to a bonus 
for the furnace manufacturer. 

American-Standard kicked off its two- 
furnace drive last year with the pitch, 
“Two for the price of one.” Actually, 
two furnaces may cost no more than 
one large one with equivalent capacity; 
more often, they would add between 
$25 and $100 more. 

Two furnaces simplify ductwork, says 
Baker. Operating costs should be less 
¢ Multiple Radio-TV Sets—Double- 
product selling is an old story in radios 
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PAYLOADER... 


I; 


one-man scrap handler 





Savings of up to 70% or more in 
the time required to handle tan- 
gled scrap, shavings, stampings, 
wire, hides and unusual loads can 
be accomplished by one man on a 
“PAYLOADER” tractor-shovel with 
this RAM hydraulic grab-fork 
attachment. 


[his unit can work inside or 
outside your plant, on paved or 
unpaved surfaces, load or unload 
boxcars or trucks, pick up mate- 
rials from bins or beside lathes and 
presses, feed furnaces, balers, etc. 


BREAKS-OUT BIG LOADS — 
The powerful grip and lift of the 


grab-fork combines with the trac- 
tive power of the “PAYLOADER” 
. 
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to dig deeply into a pile of bulky 
scrap. Independent hydraulic 
power on each grapple arm as- 
sures a firm grip for breaking out 
big loads from the pile. 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 
700 Sunnyside Ave., 
Libertyville it 


““PAYLOADER" units with scrap grab 


Other “‘PAYLOADER" units to 
12,000-ib. carry cap. 


9-A-4 
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CARRIES THEM FAST — [he 
highly maneuverable gas or diesel 
powered “PAYLOADER” units have 
a short turning radius, full re- 
versing or power-shift transmis- 
sions, torque converter drive and 
travel speeds up to 17 mph. 


DUMPS THEM CLEAN — AI! op- 
erations are finger-tip controlled 
from the drivers seat, including 
the positive hydraulic kick-off 
device that provides a clean and 
complete discharge of any load. 


Ask your Hough Distributor to 
show you what a “PAYLOADER” 
with grab-fork attachment can do 
for you. Also ask about other at- 
tachments and large “PAYLOADER” 
tractor-shovels up to 12,000 lb. 
carry capacity. 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 2 
UIGERTYVILLE, MLINOHS bd 
SUBSIDIARY — INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 





Title 
Company 


Street 
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and TV sets. Latest TV figures, com 
piled by Advertising Research Founda 
tion from Census data, indicate that in 
Mav, 1959, there were +.4-million mu! 
tiple-set households, or 8% of all I'V 
households, against 5% in April, 1957 
As Motorola researcher estimates that b 
the end of next vear 16 
have more than one. 

Many believe the big push for the 
second set comes more or less acciden 
tally from the replacement market. Savs 
Zenith Radio Corp. “A consumer is in 
the market for a new unit. He can’t 
get much for his trade-in, so he keeps 
both.” 

Admiral Corp. figures that here, as in 
baths, product design helps. Portabl 
I'Vs gave the second set a boost. Zen 
ith’s campaign to “bring TV back into 
the living room” via fine cabinets is 
another approach. Similarly, tiny tran 
sistor radios helped this market along 
¢ Hold-Outs—Few companies, though, 
are going after it actively 
have promoted seconds in such products 
as refrigerators, ranges, and the like 

Whirlpool Corp. points out that the 
trend to large refrigerators, washing ma 
chines to cope with anv amount of 
laundry, pushes twin-products selling 
into the background. But it agrees that, 
as in TV, a buver in the market for 
a refrigerator may keep the old one for 
additional storage 

There are hints that the idea of a 
“second kitchen” is in the air. Articles 
in some of the shelter magazines have 
encouraged consumers to think of cook 
bars strategically placed around the 
house. 

Frigidaire Div. of General Motors 
Corp. has built a “patio kitchen” as part 
of its 1959 Idea Kitchens touring the 
country. Hotpoint Co. has been pro- 
moting a supplemental cooking unit 
an electric range, a frver, steamer, and 
coffee maker—for a family room or patio 
since last January 

General Electric Co.’s planners are 
talking about “fragmentation.” ‘The 
day may come when the multi-purpose 
refrigerator will be split up into several 
little appliances—an ice-maker at the 
sink or in the game room; small cooking 
units for bedside breakfasts, or in patios 
and game rooms 
e Stretching the 


of homes wil 


Fewer vet 


Car—Cars are one 
more important segment that have 
cashed in—and hope to cash in still 
more—on the twin-product market. One 
estimate has it that about 8-million 
families own two or more cars now, 
against 6.9-million in early 1957 and 
5.3-million in early 1955. Here, too, 
the teenage crop is doing its bit to 
build the economy. Big demand for 
used cars, reported many times by the 
University of Michigan’s Survey Re 
search Center, partly reflects the acute 
problem of how to stretch the family 
car around a big family. eNb 
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ree billion different designs and types of 
choose from. And, it 1s increasingly 





make this choice. It will pay you t 
id it how General Electric engineers can do this motor 
selection job for you 

THIS NEW MOTOR SELECTION SERVICE, ECONO-MATCHING 
; the perfect matching of motor to machine and application 
for over-all economy, improved machiné performance and 


] } 


greater reliability - 


HOW ECONO-MATCHING WORKS—G-E engineers work 


studying machine characterist! 


>€ \ Wii y UAL at os Cis 
t j le, life expectaney, environmental 
etc. Then, through use of Computers at i 
s 


ed design techniques, General Electric can supply 
exactly the motor required for your job, 
FOR EXAMPLE, the Ree 
shown at right, had been using a standard 40-h; 


By ECONO 


1 characteristics could do the job required. Ait}! 


-d-Prentice injection molding machine, 


MATCHING, G-E engineers determined that 


smaller, lighter, more compact 30-hp motor with improved 











Which Motor 
EM ite lal mie). 
Your Job”? 


st slightly more than a standard 
30-hp, it provided greater efficiency and cost considerably 


this special 30-hp motor « 


ee eotebe Mester Se elelbeslelce me l@buctelitaceMe lar icemettacje ia. | 
weight requirements: G-E has also ECONO-MATCHED 


Tere mmelee(ssmm:}eyelicectelesel 


motors for crane, compressot 








Section A891-21 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Please furnish more information on how you can 


for my application which is 
NAME 

COMPANY __ 

CITY, STATE 


TITLE 
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In Marketing 


Atlanta’s Merchandise Mart Will Get 
A New $15-Million Skyscraper Home 


Following close on the heels of Dallas’ new furniture 
market (BW —Jul.25°59,p88), Atlanta Merchandise Mart, 
Inc., says it will break ground in mid-September for a 
$15-million skyscraper market. This latest mart under- 
lines the trend toward regional distribution in the home 
furnishings field. 

\n $$-million loan from Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. (largest single commitment ever made for a com- 
mercial structure in the Southeast, according to the 
\art’s owners) has cleared the way for immediate con- 
struction. The building is scheduled for completion in 
mid-196] 

Now in its third year of operation, Atlanta Merchan- 
dise Mart has been bursting at the seams, with more than 
+00 lines of furniture, home furnishings, juvenile and 
gift wares. The new 22-story building will permit AMM 
to add appliances, luggage, jewelry, and wearing apparel. 


55°5 


Beam to Distribute Gilbey’s Scotch, 


Aims at Full Line of Imports 


James B. Beam Distilling Co., which has restricted 

elf to making straight bourbon for 164 years, will add 
a new product this fall as it takes over U.S. distribution 
if Gilbey’s Spey Royal Scotch. Beam’s Executive Vice- 
Pres. Everett Kovler stated that “this is the first move 
in our program to build up a full line of imported goods.” 

Beam will move slowly in introducing its first new 
product. It will use the same market-by-market penetra- 
tion pattern it has employed in increasing Beam’s bour- 
bon sales sevenfold in the last decade. 

Beam has worked with Gilbey in revamping both 
product and package to try a new appeal to the American 
Scotch-drinking market. The American version will be 
“much lighter than the traditionally rather heavy Gilbey 
Scotch.” And the new package will be a complete bre: ik 
with the stereotyped styling that makes one company’s 
Ancient Angus look pretty much like another's Old Mac- 
Intosh. 


New Edition of Restaurant Club 


Issues Books for Local Drive-ins 


Restaurant clubs have been springing up, mainly 
among the higher-priced restaurants. Now a Denver 
concern is offering a variation: a Restaurant of the Month 
Club for drive-in, take-out restaurants. 

Fred Taylor and John Bohlinger, young Denver busi- 
nessmen, started out with a “Gourmet Edition” of the 
club. Members buy a book of coupons—in Denver, it 
costs $6. Each coupon entitles a bookholder to one 


50 WVarketing 


free meal at each of 13 of Denver's better restaurants, 
provided the book-holder buys one meal at regular prices. 
The entire book is good for nine months. 

Restaurants like the plan, say its promoters, even 
though one meal is on the house. They break even or 
a little better because all spending for drinks is velvet, 
and so are the tabs for meals for other members of a 
party bigger than two. Naturally, restaurants hope for 
repeat business at full prices. 

The new “edition” works the same way except that 
the books cost $3.95, and coupons are good at 22 of 
Denver's “top drive-in restaurants.” 

laylor and Bohlinger report they sold out their Gour- 
met Edition of 4.500 books. ‘They have copyrighted 
details of the plan and are selling territorial franchises. 
They plan a third club in Colorado, have at least four 
other cities on the docket. 

Entre, Inc., a similar operation in Chicago, working 
with better restaurants, reports a lot of interest in its 
project. National Restaurant Assn. says the move got 
started about two years ago, has picked up momentum. 


Paris Designers Charge U.S. Press 


Jumped Release Date on New Fashions 


French couturiers are angry at reports that several U.S. 
magazines jumped the Sept. | release date for sketches 
and photos of the latest Paris models. Specifically named 
were Hearst's Harper's Bazaar and Street & Smith's 
Mademoiselle. Vogue's chief editor, Jessica Daves, says 
no copies of Vogue got out. 

lhe magazines expressed deep concern if mailed copies 
unintentionally broke the release date. Women’s Wear 
Daily, a Fairchild publication, released its own sketches 
last week after “satisfying itself’ that some subscribers 
had received copies of the other publications. Strict ob- 
servance of a Sept. 1 deadline is practically impossible 
for a monthly, the paper points out; there's no way to 
make sure that post office deliveries will hew to the line. 

The Chambre Syndicale de la Couture Parisienne 
plans action. Some houses may go the route of Balen- 
ciaga and Givenchy, who bar the press from showings till 
a month after buyers have seen the new models. 

Designers hope that a pending lawsuit filed against 
Milton Fashion Service, New York, for alleged design 
piracy, will set a precedent to protect designers and buy- 
ers. Mrs. H. Kastner Srubar, who allegedly pirated 
sketches for distribution by Milton, is now under arrest 
in Paris. 


Marketing Briefs 


Ohio’s new fair trade law, passed by the legislature 
this summer over Gov. DiSalle’s veto, faces its first court 
test. Five discount drug firms have brought suit against 
Upjohn Co., charging that it has no right to set mini- 
mum retail prices on its drugs and vitamins. 


The company generally credited with founding trading 
stamps in the U.S. in 1891 will discontinue the sales of 
stamps to dealers. Ed Schuster & Co., major Milwaukee 
department store, will stop distributing its stamps to ap- 
proximately 350 retailers. 
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Where a Texaco Engineer hangs his hat 


Where there’s a job for lubricants, that’s 
where a Texaco Lubrication Engineer hangs 
up his hat and goes to work. 

Maybe he’s helping an airline evaluate 
engine performance. Maybe he’s lending his 
know-how to the machining of tougher-than- 


tough alloys...or working overtime to help a 
contractor complete a mammoth construction 
project ahead of schedule. Whatever the job, 
the Texaco Lubrication Engineer has just 
one objective: to keep machinery running 
smoothly, to prevent delays in production, to 


LUBRICATION 


IS A MAJOR FACTOR 


help you reduce your maintenance costs. 


Every dollar a Texaco Lubrication Engi- 
neer helps you lop off your maintenance costs 
is a dollar you can add to profit! 


Remember that when you’re looking at 
your profit and loss statement. Let Texaco 
bring your firm the benefits of Organized 
Lubrication. Send for the eye-opening book: 
“Management Practices that Control Costs 
via Organized Lubrication.” Texaco Inc., 135 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., Dept. B-120 


organized 


lubrication 


IN COST CONTROL 
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Photograph by Bruce Davidson 


ED MORSFIELD SPEAKS “MACHINIST” 


Out on your production line, operators 
and machinists have a language all their 
own. Even some engineers couldn’t 
master it in a million years. But Alcoa’s 
Ed Morsfield speaks it fluently, and 
that gives him a rare advantage; he can 
interpret metal-working problems rap- 
idly and put his answers in words that 
shopmen understand. 

Eight thousand times a year, hurry- 


up calls for help get prompt attention 
from Ed and 22 other Alcoa service 
inspectors. The solution may be as 
simple as correcting tool rake and clear- 
ance to keep chips from marring the 
work. Or as complex as checking 700 
critical points on the mid-frame casting 
for a jet fighter. But no problem stumps 
men who command an average of 25 
years’ experience. 


Help like this is unique in the alumi- 
num industry, and it means there’s 
more than just 16 ounces of metal in 
every pound of Alcoa® Aluminum you 
buy. You’re well on the way to realiz- 
ing this added value, and those listed 
in the facing column, when you call 
your local Alcoa sales office. Aluminum 
Company of America, 2016-J Alcoa 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALCOA helps you design it, make it, sell it 
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Alcoa has hundreds of 
Ed Morsfields to help you 
design it, make it, sell it 


All of Alcoa’s skills are mobilized to a 
single purpose: To put more than just 
16 ounces of metal in every pound of 
Alcoa Aluminum you buy. Here are 
12 of the dozens of ways to do it: 


1. Research Leadership, bringing you 
the very latest in aluminum alloys and 
applications. 


2. Product Development by specialists 
in your industry and your markets. 


3. Process Development Labs for aid in 
finishing, joining and fabricating. 


4. Service Inspectors to help solve pro- 
duction problems at your plant. 


5. Quality Control to meet top stand- 
ards or match your special needs. 


6. Complete Line including all commer- 
cial forms, alloys, gages, tempers. 


7. Availability via the nation’s best 
stocked aluminum distributors. 


8. Foremost Library of films and books 
to help you do more with aluminum. 


9. Trained Salesmen with a wealth of 
on-the-spot information. 


10. Sales Administrators constantly on 
call to service your orders. 


11. Year-Round Promotions expanding 
your old markets, building new ones. 


12. The Alcoa Label, leading symbol of 
quality aluminum, to mark your goods. 
Added Values 
With Alcoa 
Aluminum 


f 


Anne 
AUUCUD 


VALUES 





... is a case book of Alcoa special 
services and a guide to their availa- 
bility in design, manufacture and sales. 
Your copy, with some of the most re- 
warding information you may ever 
read, is waiting and it’s FREE. Write: 
Aluminum Company of America, 2016-J 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Tanker Fleets of Major Flags 


Thousands of T-2 Tanker Equivalents (16,765 Dwt. Tons, 14.5 Knots) 


1953 ‘54 


Data: Sun O:! Co, 


United States 
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Liberia Passes U.S. in Tankers 


Five years ago, the U.S. held first 
place in the world tanker fleet with 
more than 26% of all tankers registered 
under its flag; Libera ranked fifth with 
6.3%. By the end of 1958, the U.S. 
fleet had slipped to second place (15.6% 
of the world total); Liberia had moved 
up to the lead position with 20.6%. 
Available data on vessels under construc- 


tion or on order, plus normal scrappag 
rates, indicate that by 1963 the U.S 
will have dropped to fourth place 

This shift is due to the increasing 
number of U.S. owners who continu 
to register their tankers under forcign 
“flags of convenience,” a trend that 
has generated much protest from U.S 
seafaring unions (BW —Jan.31'59,p1 


Telephone Industry Employment vs. Phones in Service 


Index: 1953=100 
140 


100 
1957 


Dota: Amer. Te!. & Te!. Co., Dept. of Lobor. 
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More Phones Take Less Work 


Only two and a half vears ago, the 
average telephone company employee 
provided service for 82 customers; to- 
day, thanks to recent technological ad- 
vances such as the Bell System’s Direct 
Distance Dialing, he can take care of 
97. That explains why, though the 
number of telephones in service is 
steadily rising, telephone industry jobs 
show a steady decline. 

Telephone employment has _ been 


dropping since the all-time high of 
750,000 in July, 1957. This is one of 
the few segments of nonfarm: employ 
ment still substantially below pre-re 
cession levels. In fact, it is running 
around the same job totals as four years 
ago. Employment in June this vear was 
28,000 under June, 1958, and 65,000 
less than June, 1957. But phones in ser 
ice have risen in two and a half vears 


from 60.2-million to 68.5-million 


RESEARCH 


Electronics Weds Psychiatry 


Researchers at Houston 
State Psychiatric Institute are 
harnessing electronics to probe 
how the human brain works. 


At six miles up, a pilot may feel a 
strange exhilaration, as if he’s uncon 
querable and on top of the world. But 
this feeling can be deceptive—with dis 
astrous results He mav actually be 
about to pass out; from lack of oxygen, 
or from some other cause, the normal 
functions of his brain mav have been 
dangerously impaired 

However, through a wedding of two 
of the newer sciences—psvchiatry and 
electronics—it may someday soon bi 
possible for an observer on the ground 
to monitor the pilot’s brain and detect 
danger signals in time to avert a crash 
Such a monitoring device would b« 
an important defense application of re 
search under wav at the new Houston 
State Psychiatric Institute (pictures 

MASCOT of Houston research center, which occupies an old mansion, is Whiskers the But it would also be a tremendous new 


- 


chimp. About 25 rhesus monkeys are used in experiments, but Whiskers is just a pet. tool in helping researchers learn more 


r 


2, arp 


PERIOD ANALYZER is a type of computer that can report... 


. State of consciousness of a subject such as space pilot. 
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ELECTRONIC device measures speed at which time seems to 
pass, to test theory that it passes slower for schizophrenics. 


DRUGS for psychiatric studies are home-grown—with 
federal O.K.—in greenhouse on the institute’s grounds. 


DISTORTING MIRRORS like those in an amusement park fun house are used in institute’s psychological section. Dr. Seymour 
Fisher asks a young woman to report impressions of herself as shown in the mirror, as a clue to how she actually feels about her body 
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THE NEW U.S. ARMY SAVES LIVES 


and there's a BELL in the Picture 


For the combat unit in the Atomic Age, the increased fire-power of 
modern armies has its grim corollary — the possibility of increased 
casualties. But, to save lives, Army Aviation brings to today’s 
modern Army aero-medical evacuation —the utilization of air 
vehicles for battlefield pickup of casualties. As early as the Korean 
War, Bell helicopters pioneered this concept of recovering the seri- 
ously wounded. Of all front line wounded U. N. troops rescued by 
helicopters, the Bells were credited with evacuating 80% of them 
(an estimated 18,000). Bell is privileged to be on the new Army’s 
team — and for its role in helping provide the extra margin of 
mobility that may mean the difference between life or death on the 
battlefields of tomorrow. 
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56 Research 


about the basic nature of mental illness 
The Houston State studies are part of 
a major effort in psychiatric research 
centers all over the U.S., aimed at 
combining the techniques of psychiatry 
and electronics in order to understand 
how the human brain really works 


1. Houston’s “Black Boxes” 


The brain monitor is one of several 
so-called “black boxes’’ under develop 
ment at Houston State. ‘Technically 
known as a period analyzer, it may be 
able to determine an individual’s state 
of consciousness by analyzing the brain 
waves that show up on an electroen 
cephalograph (EEG). According to D1 
Neil R. Burch, director of Houston 
State’s bio-electronics laboratories, the 
device “shows promise of being abl 
virtually to intrude upon a man’s brain 
and tell a clinician what is going on.’ 

It would do this by translating the 
brain waves into measurable informa 
tion by connecting the standard EEG 
machine to a period analyzer, which 
is a type of computer. After digesting 
the information, the computer would 
report on the brain’s workings in math 
ematical terms. In effect, the mechanics 
of the brain would be reduced to a 
mathematical formula. Ultimately, the 
researchers hope, they will be able to 
find a standard formula representing a 
“normal” brain—with, of course, in 
finite variations possible in both direc 
tions from this standard 
e Measuring Emotions—Another | of 
Houston State’s new “black boxes” is 
the Galvanic Skin Reflex Amplifier 
a modified version of the lie detector 
The GSR _ works through electrodes 
attached to a finger and arm. Changes 
in conductivity caused by reflex reac 
tions of the sweat glands under vari 
ous stresses are registered on a chart 
These results—together with the obse1 
vations of sociologists and psychologists 
—can indicate the subject’s emotions, 
in a range from coma to panic. 

“We know there are physical changes 
when emotions are aroused,” a Houston 
State researcher explains. “For exam- 
ple, if you are afraid, the hair on the 
back of vour neck will rise—but how 
much will it rise for how much fear? 
We need satisfactory measurements.” 
lhe Houston scientists hope GSR will 
provide these measurements. 

The device is also being used to stud 
the reactionsgof members of a group to 
various stimuli and to each other. 
Researchers watching through one-way 
glass compare their observations of 
the group situation with the actual 
changes on the GSR chart and with 
what the subjects think their reactions 
are. 
¢ Other Gimmicks—The institute has 
devised other, more specialized elec- 
tronic equipment for use in other 
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Another Tinnerman Origina!... 











Cost-cutting Tubular SPEED CLIP”® 
takes positive ‘bite’ to hold assemblies tight! 


In seconds, you can front-mount trim, name plates, 
grilles, knobs, insulation, with Tubular SPEED 
Curps. And at interesting savings in assembly time 
and costs! 

Snap these quality spring-steel fasteners into 
holes in metal, plastic or wood. Then press the 
mounting studs, nails or rivets into the clips to 
complete the attachments ...anywhere along your 
assembly line. 

As the SPEED CLIP is inserted, spring fingers 
compress, then expand behind the panel to lock 
tight. The rolled-in end permits easy entrance, but 
bites hard into the stud to prevent back-off or 
vibration-loosening. 

Tubular SPEED C.IPs are available for a full 
range of stud sizes and panel thicknesses. Perma- 
nent lock or removable types. 

Check your Sweet’s Product Design File (Sec- 
tion 8/Ti) for data on Tubular Speep Cuips and 


other SPEED Nut brand fasteners. Then call your 
Tinnerman representative for samples and addi- 
tional information. If he isn’t listed under 
“Fasteners” in your Yellow Pages, write to: 

TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept.12 + P.O. Box 6688 «+ Cleveland 1, Ohio 





TINNERMAN 





FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS® 








CANADA: Dominion Fasteners Ltd, Hamilton, Gniario. GREAT BRITAIN: Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd, Treforest, Wales. FRANCE: Simmonds S.A, 3 rue Salomon de Rothschild, Suresnes (Seine). GERMANY: Mecano-Bundy GmbH, Heidelberg 





” ” psvchiatric tests or example, there 
ire transmitting electrodes to go with 
A the electroencephalograph and_ record- 
ge ing timers for time lapse  percep- 
tion tests. One researcher thinks therc 


9 * 





might be a relationship between mental! 


illness and the perception of time, be 


cause, in preliminary studies, time 
seems to Pass NOT slowh for l schizo- 
1 4 phrenic than for a normal person 


>| | Wl. A Distinctive Approach 


Psvchiatrv’s venture into’ electron 
ics under Dr. Burch at Houston Stati 
is a departure from the _ traditional 
approaches to research in the field 

Currently, there are two main streams 
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of psvchiatric research 
e One deals with the psvchologi 
. I 2 
cal bases for mental disturbances—on 
the ground that the cause of man 


illnesses lies within a person’s life ex- 


perience. For the most part, thes¢ 
psvchiatrist ittempt to cure dis- 
orders by talking with the patient, al 
though sometimes drugs are used to 
alleviate rtain svmptoms 


e The other group of researchers 


] 
works on the premise that there ma 


WHEN YOU KEEP EVERYTHING UNDER be biological or chemical causes. for 


mental disease—in particular, for the 


serious psychoses such as schizophrenia, 
the most prevalent of all mental trou 
bles. Some 23% of all persons ad 


mitted for the first time to non-federal 
hospitals in the U.S. are schizophren- 
ics; slightly more than half of U.S. hos- 

, re Oct t ] = 
With a Veeder-Root counter on the job, overages, shortages or pital beds are occupied by mental pa 


ar al 4 tients, according to the National Com- 
production guess-timates mittee Against Mental Hiness 

And Maintenance costs can be Countrolled, too! Machine cycles, ¢ Most Promising—Dr. William T 
‘mileage”’, hours or operations can easily be calculated for planned Lhamon. director of the Houston in- 


servicing all by the addition of a Veeder-Root Counter. stitute, personally thinks the most ex- 
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won’t boost costs. 


t 


; ‘ citing breakthroughs in vears ahead will 
Anytime a machine or a product moves, there’s a Veeder-Root joe ts ed | of bj 
come } ! use OF drugs and O 10 


Counter that can be used to keep costs under Countrol. Contact your chemical techniques to change the biol 
local Veeder-Root Distributor or write for more information. ogv of the brain. However, Dr. Burch 
is betting on electronics as being of 
more immediate importance in the 
months ahead. 





lll. Exploring Three Avenues 


The Houston State Institute pursues 
all three types of psvchiatric research 





in its three principal labs—supplemented 


Veeder-Root Vary-Tally ... . bv a clinical section. One lab, undet 
The Veeder-Root Visicounter Handy line of reset counters General-Purpose Mag- Dr. Burch. works in the newest frontier 
... Specially designed with used singly or assembled netic Counter vs ideal of bio-electronics and in psv¢ hophy Sl 
large easy-to-see figures for “building-block” fashion to for solving “tricky” count- dhtewAan a ap? gt Sats 
plant use. countrol operations and costs ing problems. For remote HOBY—the measurement ¢ PAVSICAl ac- 

throughout the plant. indication. tivities \ second probe s biochemistry 


and the use of drugs, and the third 
explores psvcholog 


=\ The institute is particularly notable 
Veeder-Root Inc. for three things—its newness, its work 





PT gt 
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y Hertford 2, Connecticut in electronics, and its enterprise in 
Hartford, Conn. « Greenville, S.C. * Altoona, Pa. * Chicago manufacturing equipment to be used 
New York * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Montreal in research combining electronics and 

Offices and Agents in Principal Cities psvchiatry. 





V e ¢ Mansion Dwellers—The institute was 
vn 9-40 The tha County authorized by the Texas Legislature in 
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And how the friendly Agg man’s 
down-to-earth advice helped set 
up a vital safeguard for a “‘safety- 
conscious” policyholder. 





The heavy spools on the cable-winding 
machine were whirling away at speeds 
Over 1600 revolutions a minute. 

Suddenly there was a loud “‘whoosh”’ 
as one of the spools spun from its 
cradle, crashed like a rocket through 
the roof, and plummeted finally to the street. Somehow the 
automatic locking device on the spool had failed. Fortu- 
nately, the only damage was to the roof. But to prevent a 
recurrence that could cost a life or limb, an Ayy Safety 
Engineer was called in. After study of the complete opera- 
tion, and with his advice, a special guard was installed, 
equipped with micro-switches to instantly stop the machine 
if the guard ‘is opened and to prevent its operation if the 
guard is not closed. 

Unusual as this case was, it’s not unusual for Ay policy- 





almost went into orbit! 


holders to profit regularly by teaming up with American 
Mutual Safety Engineers. In fact, over the past 5 years, this 
policyholder has enjoyed insurance rates 25.9% less than 
the average for the industry and further reduced costs 
through American Mutual dividends. 

If such savings make good sense to you, why don’t you 
call in the friendly AN{ man, too. Remember, he can advise 
you on all your liability insurance needs. American Mutua! 
Dept. BW-11, Wakefield, Mass. 
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LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 





“The First American Liability Insurance Company”... 
a leading writer of Workmen's Compensation, al! forms 
of Liability, Crime, Accident and Health Insurance. 
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WATERSPHEROID® 
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500,000-gallon Horton Waterspheroid serves The Martin Company, Orlando, Florida 


... elevated storage tank 
that blends with any landscape 


Sound engineering . . . modern design . . . creative crafts- 
manship in steel . .. CB&I combines them all in the Water- 
spheroid. An extremely attractive, elevated water storage 
tank, the Waterspheroid compliments any architecture . . . 
blends with any landscape. 


Chances are, you’ve seen a number of Waterspheroids. 
They landmark many of the world’s most progressive plants 
and communities . . . providing dependable gravity water 
pressure for general service and fire protection. A brochure 
containing details and specifications is available. Write 
for your personal copy, today. No obligation, of course! 


Cuicaco Bripce & IRON CoMPANY 
r Gi 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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1955; it opened its doors only last veat 
in an old mansion owned by the ‘Texas 
Medical Center, with spacious rooms 
for offices and testing facilities, a car- 
riage house for labs, and a greenhouse 
where drug-vielding plants can be 
grown. Next vear, it will move into a 
new $1.4-million research complex in 
the Houston Medical Center. 

About $400,000 of its $750,000 
veatly budget comes from the state. 
The federal government chips in an 
other $300,000. and $50.000 comes 
from Bavlor University, foundations, 
and research grants. The staff devotes 
part-time to duties at Bavlor’s College 
of Medicine, in line with the aim that 
it should be both a teaching tool and a 
center for pure research. Dr. Lhamon 
is chairman of the psvchiatry depart 
ment at Bavlor, and Dr. Burch is on 
the teaching faculty 

From a force of only two scientists 
last vear, the staff has expanded to 
21—including 7 M.D.s, 11 PhD.s, a so 
cial worker, electrical engineer, and 
mathematician. Despite the differing 
backgrounds, there’s a constant sharing 
of effort and findings among the dis 
ciplines and the three basic divisions of 
research. For example, Dr. Burch’s bio- 
electronic lab is manned by a _ psvchia- 
trist, an electronics engineer, a sociolo- 
gist, and a mathematician. Each in his 
own way probes the same problems 

Even though the institute’s electronic 
devices are still in development, it is 
already looking forward to the dav when 
they prove successful and will be in 
demand by doctors, hospitals, the De- 
fense Dept., and other customers. So 
a group of Houston State researchers 
has signed on as consultants to Bio 
Physical Research Instruments, Inc., a 
subsidiary newly formed by Ruska In- 
strument Corp., a Houston lab equip- 
ment maker. Its first product will be 
the period analvzer; the first sale will 
probably be made sometime late this 
vear to a California mental hospital 
¢ Visionary Hope—In summing up the 
future of the sort of psvchiatric research 
Houston State has in progress, Dr. 
Burch observes: “Much of psvchiatr 
still remains an art, but I have confi 
dence that we are progressively adding 
some of the strength of science to it.” 

If the fundamental research now un 
der way bears fruit, he adds: “It is con 
ceivable that within the next 10 vears 
psychiatrists will no longer feel prim« 
responsibility for the major psvchoses. 
Rather, the treatment of these diseases 
will be under the discipline of the in- 
ternal medicine specialist or the general 
practitioner. Then the psvchiatrist may 
find that his province has become lim- 
ited primarily to repairing and recon- 
structing of the more subtle personality 
factors in order to increase the effective: 
ness and happiness of the normal popu- 
lation.” END 
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others can, and improving them is our specialty. Plax concentrate: 
packaging in plastics. We design and manufacture, in hundreds of shapes and size 


plastic containers that squeeze, spray, pour, drip or “carry”—for foods, d: 


cosmetics, detergents and industrial liquids. Some examples of packaging designe 


by Plax for leading companies are 


Shown on the pages following. PLAX 


GIVES A PACKAGE 
A PLUS 
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YOU'RE IN THE BEST OF COMPANY... 


Today’s plastic containers, properly designed and fabricated, are far more attractive, 
safer and easier to handle than glass or metal. More important, the modern touch 
of “squeeze-bottle” plastic can move your products off the store shelf quickly 


and profitably. Many companies, once doubters, are now enthusiastic users. 
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WHEN YOU USE PLAX CONTAINERS 


The large staff of Plax designers and 

engineers, working with your special- 

ists,can give your package unique PLAX 
styling and functional advantages. Plax GIVES A PACKAGE 


is the foremost producer of plastic A PLUS 


containers, with the largest manu- 
facturing capacity in the industry. 
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For over 100 years, shippers have used heavy, old-fashioned glass bottles. The 


new square plastic 1-gallon container by Plax, shown here, weighs only 3 ounces 


—15 times lighter than the glass bottle it replaces! Startling savings in freight costs, 


too, and no breakage or disposal problems. Industry is buying them by the thousands 
for shipping a wide variety of liquids... 


from chocolate syrup to sulfuric acid. PLAX 


Piax Corporation, Hartford 1, Conn. were aga 
In Canada, Plax Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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In Research 


Satellites May Be Kept on Course 
By Republic’s New Plasma Engine 


U.S. satellites mav be reconnoitering the heavens and 
toting men into space several vears earlier than the mid- 
1960s target currently set, thanks to a magnetic pinch 
plasma engine designed by Republic Aviation Corp. 
The engine was originally devised for interplanetary 
space ships, but it may be used first to control the flight 
of satellites that have gone into orbit. 

A plasma engine uses hot gas for fuel and turns it 
into a “plasma”—the so-called fourth state of matter, 
evolved from gases in which the molecules have been 
broken down into electrons and positive ions. In Re- 
public’s version, an electrical current shot through the 
engine’s compression chamber reacts on the hot gas and 
transforms it to plasma. ‘Whe current then passes around 
the electrically conductive plasmas and sets up a cvlindri- 
al magnetic field. Finally, the magnetic field pinches 
the plasma into a tinv area, so designed that it shoots out 
the rear of the combustion chamber at extremely high 
speed. 

Such an engine has already been proved feasible, ac- 
ording to Alfred Kunen, manager of Republic's plasma 
propulsion research. It might be the answer to a serious 
problem in present satellites: the fact that once set free 
from the launching rockets, they have no power of their 
own. As a result, they tend to tumble over themselves; 
this interferes with such things as communications and 
with photography of the earth. 

The magnetic pinch plasma engine would be particu- 
irly suitable to satellites because it needs to carry only 
i light fuel load and supplies relatively little thrust—but 
cnough to propel an object already traveling at high 
peed. It can be easily turned on and off, and it operates 
on a much wider variety of fuels than the ion engine 


BW —Feb.15°58,p119). 


Oral Vaccine for Polio Protection 


May Be Only a Year or Two Away 


The new polio vaccines designed to be taken orally, 
now in advance testing (BW —Jun.27'59,p57), may be 
available to the public in 1960 or 1961, according to Dr. 
Leroy E. Burney, U.S. Surgeon General. 

The Public Health Service chief said last week that one 
or more of the three oral vaccines under development 
may be in production by then if answers are found to 
remaining questions on safety and manufacturing meth- 
ods. His statement was the first official indication of a 
date for introduction of the vaccines. 

However, a number of companies have already re- 
sponded to doctors’ enthusiasm over oral vaccine by 
taking steps toward commercial production: 

* Lederle Laboratories, a division of American 
Cyanamid Co., which developed one of the vaccines, 
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will complete $1-million worth of production facilities 
this fall. In the past 13 years it has invested $8-million 
in research and development of its live-virus vaccine. 

¢ Merck & Co. is making large quantities of an oral 
polio vaccine developed by Dr. Albert Sabin of the 
University of Cincinnati, for use in_ large-scale tests in 
foreign countries. 

* Chas. Pfizer & Co. reportedly is ready to produce 
Dr. Sabin’s vaccine. 

\ third version of the oral vaccine is under devel 
opment at Wister Institute, a nonprofit research organi 
zation in Philadelphia. 

¢ Wyeth Laboratories Div. of American Hom« 
Products Corp. is understood to be manufacturing an 
oral polio vaccine, though the type is unknown. 
lhe advantage of an oral vaccine over a formaldehyad« 
killed vaccine such as Salk is that a single spoonful wil! 
give protection. Oral vaccine is also potentially cheaper, 
and reportedly it can immunize a much larger percentag« 
of the population. 


Vaccine Made From Malignant Tissue 


Stems Cancer in Patients Under Test 


Phe dav may not be far off when doctors will be al 
to cure patients of certain types of cancer by vaccinat 

Fresh og for this possibility came this week fi 
Roswell Park Memorial Institute in Buffalo, ere 
husband-wife team of medical researchers, Drs. John 
and Ruth M. Graham, has had startling success wit 
recent vaccine experiments. 

Reporting their findings in the August issue of 
Surgery, Gynecology & Obstetrics, a medical journ 
the Grahams make no claim that their vaccine is a gen 
eral cure for cancer. Nor do they suggest that their find 
ings represent any radically new discovery about the 
disease itself. However, they do point out that cancer 
regarded as uncontrollable by radiation or surgery was 
arrested in 75% of 101 patients tested with the vaccine. 
This rate is too good to have been achieved by chance 
Most of the patients were suffering terminal cancers oi 
internal organs such as the stomach, kidneys, or lung 

Of the Grahams’ patients, 14 inoculated with the live 
cancer vaccine have recovered completely, with no sign 
of any remaining malignancy. Eight others are living 
comfortably with tumers that apparently have become 
benign. Another 55 are still alive, although according to 
the usual medical estimates they should long since have 
died. 

Of course, many questions about the vaccine remain 
to be answered. The method is both hazardous and 
costly, since it involves removing live tissue from thie 
patient's own tumor and growing it in a specially pre 
pared solution, called an adjuvant. The theory—still un 
proven—is that the adjuvant encourages the antigens in 
the patient's cancer cells to an unusually high degree of 
activity. These antigens, injected back into his system, 
are able to arrest or destroy the original tumor. 

Since no contro] group was used in the original ex 
periments, the statistics on cures must be carefully 
checked. To this end, vaccinations are now being run 
on 166 new patients. 
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CHARLES CLORE is known for the sharp 


eye he keeps on undervalued properties. 


i ee 








SIR ISAAC WOLFSON has made a for- 


tune in a fast-growing mail-order business. 


HUGH FRASER is in a good position to 


seize top rank among British retailers. 


Riding Britains Merger Wave 


To the shock of conservative 
Britons, a new group of opportu- 
nists are building up big business 
empires. 


The battle between the bidders for 
Harrods—London’s biggest and oldest 
luxurv store—finally ended last week 
(BW—Aug.29'59,p74). 

lhe winner is Hugh Fraser, a Scots- 
man who runs the Glasgow-based 
House of Fraser. His chief opponent: 
John Bedford, head of Debenhams, 
considered Britain’s No. 1 department 
store group. Now, with Bedford out 
of the picture at Harrods, Fraser 
threatens soon to become the top man 
in British retailing. Like Britain’s other 
postwar “raiders,” Fraser was considered 
sure to use one victory as a stepping 
stone to the rest in his campaign to 
expand holdings. 

The Fraser-Bedford bout is only the 
latest round in a long series of British 
“takeover bids” and mergers. Since the 
war, these moves—some of them fast 
deals, others quiet negotiations—have 
changed the face of British business. 
With only minor differences, the 
changes parallel what has happened to 
many U.S. companies in recent years 
through mergers, stockholders battles, 
and moves to diversify. About now, 
the merger wave is coming to the same 
sort of peak that occurred in the U.S. 
three or four years ago. 
¢ Fraser's Move—Fraser’s case is typical 
of British operations. In 1951 he began 
his invasion of England’s retail busi- 
ness. By early this year, he was op- 
erating the second largest chain of 
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department stores in Britain—with as- 
sets of $150-million. ‘Then, he jumped 
into the battle for control of Harrods. 

The two-month struggle with Deben- 
hams’ John Bedford included shrewd 
stock moves, publicity stunts, and head- 
lines on financial pages. Time and 
again, Bedford and l'raser topped each 
other’s bids. Both offered varving por 
tions of cash and stock to Harrods 
shareholders. But Fraser plaved on the 
open market, used his flair for pub- 
licity to advantage 

Last week, in a show of strength, 
Iraser extended the time limit on his 
offer of more than $100-million. Stock- 
holders scurried to pick up the offer. 
Almost overnight, he won. 


|. Quiet Nuptials 


While the spectacular battles, such 
as the one for control of Harrods, 
attract attention, many mergers have 
taken place far more quietly. As a 
sign of the merger boom, British in- 
dustrial consultant Oliver W. Roskill 
lists some -15,000 ‘‘subsidiary and asso- 
ciated companies” in his just-published 
directory called Who Owns Whom. 

Over the past decade, companies 
such as Bowater Paper (1958 sales: 
$300-million) and Associated Electrical 
Industries (1958 sales: $508-million) 
have bought competitors primarily to 
increase their share of an industry. 
Others have had to diversify because 
of troubles with their main product 
line. Courtaulds’ expansion into chemi- 
cals and packaging—mostly because of 
difficulties with rayon—is an example. 
¢ Going Concerns—The mergers and 


takeovers stem from other reasons, too 
Small companies have often sold out 
to larger companies because of Britain’s 
high death duties. In some cases 
powerful companies, eager to expand 
have found it easier to acquire a going 
concern rather than start from scratch 
The rapid postwar growth of a mass 
market for all sorts of products in 
Britain has in itself encouraged bigness 
in industry 

¢ Coming Men—Fraser and Bedford 
now control most of the big department 
stores in England and Scotland—as well 
as many smaller ones in suburban shop- 
ping centers. -But they are by no means 
the only pushers. 

Equal in financial power, ambition, 
and shrewdness is Sir Isaac Wolfson. 
In Manchester, he has turned a huge 
profit with his mail-order firm called 
Great Universal Stores (‘‘Gussies’’). 
From there, he has spread nationwide 
with mail-order and installment-credit 
stores, emphasizing furniture and house- 
hold goods. 

Another comer is Charles Clore. He 
burst into the shoe retail business a 
decade ago by buying up undervalued 
shop property. He now manages Bri- 
tain’s biggest shoe chain. Recently he 
made a dramatic but unsuccessful bid 
for Watney Mann, a leading group of 
brewers. 

On a different level is Sir Ivan Stede- 
ford. Head of Tube Investments, Ltd. 
(1958 sales: $575-million), he joined 
forces with Reynolds Metals Co. to take 
control of British Aluminium Co., Ltd. 
(BW—Jan.17’59,p59). 
¢ Contrasting Ways—None of these 
men operates in the same way. Bedford 
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of Debenhams has old-fashioned ideas 
on financial matters, relies on venerable 
Lazard & Co. for financial advice. He 
wanted to take Harrods the nice way 
—through a voluntary merger of Deben- 
hams and Harrods managements. 

Fraser, by contrast, pulls off fast 
moves—always bluffing, always good at 
public relations. He did not have all 
the cash he offered Harrods stockhold- 
ers. But he counted on selling some sur- 
plus real estate he had acquired during 
the past few vears. He also counted on 
the backing of his bankers—the National 
Bank of Scotland (subsidiary of Lloyd’s 
Bank) and Benson, Lonsdale & Co. Ltd. 

Or look at ‘Tube Investments’ Sir 
Ivan Stedeford. He is regarded as a 
superb negotiator: soft-spoken, beguil- 
ing, and quick to pounce on a good deal. 
I now looks after nearly 50 first-rate 
manufacturing businesses from steel 
and aluminum to electric washers—each 
with a semi-independent management 
reporting to a small, central manage 
ment board headed by Sir Ivan. And 
even after the takeover of British Alu- 
minium, TT is still expanding. Most of 
the time, Sir Ivan aims at buying good 
companies with the agreement of the 
existing board. 

Compared with TI and Sir Ivan, 
Charles Clore is almost a newcomer on 
the scene. His first public takeover 
after a bitter fight—was the Seers Shoe 
Group, now called Seers Holding Co. As 
a base for “‘raids’’ on undervalued com- 
panies and properties, he uses a small 
finance company, Investment Registry, 
with offices in London’s West End. 


1. When to Move In 


Often, men such as Clore move fast 
ind easily because a company is vul- 
nerable. It may have an_ especially 
conservative dividend policy. The con- 
servatism may stem from the fact that 
i few rich men hold most of the stock 
ind do not want high dividends be- 
cause of high British taxes. So the 
new owner, once in the driver’s seat, 
promptly hikes the dividend, thus 
makes the stock rise in value, and ul- 
timately gets back his money. 

More frequently, an elderly board 
does not make as much profit as a 
new set of men thinks it can make. 
And usually the new ones are right. 
l'ake the case of Harrods. It has been 
a good business—but London observers 
felt it was too reliant on snobbery, 
too tolerant of inefficiencies. Fraser 
thinks he can cure all this and _~ 
the profits. Can he? He can’t if, i 
the process, Harrods loses its wealthy 
customers. For this group has made a 
lot of money in the last few years of 
stock-market prosperity and now spends 
freely, compared with the penny-pinch- 
ing right after the war. 

* Death and Taxes—Both high taxes 
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and special factors in the British eco- 
nomy have spurred the wave of take- 
overs and mergers. 

For one thing, growing businesses 
hated to pay steep profit and dividend 
taxes. They preferred to use their cash 
to expand by takeovers. For another, 
many older businessmen wanted to sell 
out and take cash in anticipation of 
death duties. Sometimes, these men 
would drain a company of cash and 
even cripple it. Then, a_high-profit 
company would step buy the crip- 
pled company as a tax loss—just as has 
happened in the U.S. 
¢ Conserving Capital—Besides that, it 
was difficult to start new businesses 

Britain right after the war. Govern- 
ment controls prevented raising new 
capital easily—in some cases, even pre- 
vented actual construction of a new 
plant. And the shortage of labor— 
especially skilled workers—added to the 
troubles. 

Ihus, it became the fashion to buy 
going concerns or buy a “shell” such 

Malayan rubber company without 
a plantation, later changing its legal 
form to serve a new kind of business. 

Another reason for mergers is un- 
dervalued property that can be sold 
and leased back. Until recently, many 
companies and trading firms felt it was 
unsound to show real estate and equip- 
ment on their books at true, post- 
inflation values. Thev also considered 
leasebacks out of the question. 
¢ Property Men—These high-minded 
but outdated prejudices give an opening 
to “property men” such as Clore. That 


was the case with his bid for Watney 
Mann, which controlled 3,670 pubs in 
London and southern England. On 
the opposing side was Watney Chair- 
who him- 


man Simon Harvey Combe, 





~~. 


self helped engineer a merger of brewery 
interests last year. 

Setting his sights on Watney Mann 
as an undervalued property, Clore of 
fered $50-million for the common stock 
He could probably have recovered th« 
money quickly from the sales of prop 
erty alone. But Watney fought back 
It speedily revalued its properties, issued 
a 100% dividend with promise of mor 
to come. Other brewers rallied to W 
ney’s cause. In June, Clore and Combx 
agreed to call off the battle. 

Still, Clore has since bought contro 
of Mappin & Webb, silversmiths wh 
control valuable store properties in cen 
tral London. He has said he is looking 
for other businesses to buy. 


Ill. Trend Toward Bigness 


In manufacturing, 
have 


mergers and 


Overs gone more smoothly—and 
quietly. Here, good skilled labor i 


kev motive. Companies frequently hay 
bought existing companies at inflated 
values just to get a group of skilled to 
makers. 

Bevond that, the general trend toward 
bigness accounts for many mergé 
British Motor Corp. (1958 sales: $742 
million), No. 1 auto maker, is a good 
example. Under Lord Nuffield’s leader: 
ship, the Morris car group and Austin 
merged in 1952. The Morris grou 
boasted fine stvling, but lacked a t 
flight engine. On the other hand 
Austin had a first-class engine line, but 
needed good stylists and designers 
Now, after seven vears, Morris and 
Austin are working closely under thi 
BMC umbrella. A small number of 
engines and components serve a wide 
range of models. 
¢ Acquisitive—Tube Investments i 
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“Gad. I just put in a takeover bid on something I already own.” 
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Bruce Kirkner, Mgr. 
Western Region 
Hq: San Francisco 





Larry Dise, Mgr. 
Southwest Region 
Hq: Houston 


Symbolic of Worthington’s Regional Engineer- 
ing & Service operation is the map above 
showing the five separate regional organiza- 
tions. Each group is held responsible for pro- 
viding top-notch service on the Worthington 
products installed in its area. 


| SERVICE CAN BE YOUR MOST FRUSTRATING 
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SOME OF WORTHINGTON’S COMPLETE LINE OF POWER SERVICE PRODUCTS 





Pat Mcinerney, Mgr. 
Midwest Region 
Hq: Chicago 


PROBLEM: Here's what Worthington 


When a machine is down, you need an 
experienced service man in a hurry. As 
technology leaps ahead—as operations 
become more complex and costly—the 
job of giving you good service becomes an 
all-important opportunity for the man- 
ufacturer. 


Decentralized Field Service. That is 
why Worthington management—several 
years ago—reorganized its field service 
operation. Our aim was to bring the serv- 
ice engineer closer to the user and the 
products he was supposed to protect. We 
also wanted to cut down the amount of 
red-tape necessary to get him on the job. 


Fred Peltier, Mgr. 
Central Region 
Hq: Cleveland 


Bob Burgbacher, Mgr. 
Eastern Region 
Hq: East Orange, N. J. 


To do this, Worthington decentralized its 
operational service group into five sep- 
arate organizations located at strategic 
points across the country. 


Faster, Better Service. Today, Regional 
Engineering and Service (wecallit R.E.&S.) 
provides the faster, better service you 
need. Able R.E.&S. managers make vital 
decisions quickly—and locally. Expert 
service men are on the spot, ready to go. 
They are trained to know your equipment 
and your problems. And you will find that 
all 139 R.E.&S. men and women in 
Worthington take a personal interest in 
seeing that you are just as pleased with 


did about it! 


Worthington field service as you are with 
your Worthington products. 


Worthington Corporation, Harrison, 
N. J. In Canada: Worthington (Canada) 
Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 109-24 
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SUN-POWERED VOICE 
FOR A MOON 


You put a tremendous lot of effort into getting a man-made 
moon into orbit around the earth... and what happens? 
In only a couple of weeks, “the cat gets its tongue”! Batteries 
that power the radio soon go dead... and the moon silently races 
around, heaven knows where. 






To make “moons” talk back for years, the Tapco Group has 
developed an ingenious electric-power station to fit into a satellite’s 
nose. A sun-loving reflector focuses the sun’s heat on a tiny boiler 
filled with mercury ...the mercury turns into vapor ...turns a 
tiny turbine... and drives an alternator...which generates several 
kilowatts of electric power for the moon-riding radio transmitter. 


Abilities such as this one are at work every day at the Tapco 
\ Group ... solving electrical, electronic, missile, space vehicle, and 
metallurgical problems. Tell us your problem... we'll deliver the 
answer ...AND the complete system, subsystem, or any part. 






TAPCO GROUP 


rw Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 
ee Dept. BW-959 +» Cleveland 17, Ohio 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF SYSTEMS, SUBSYSTEMS AND COMPONENTS 
FOR THE AIRCRAFT, MISSILE, ORDNANCE, ELECTRONIC, AND NUCLEAR INDUSTRIES 
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a 
PRIZE in latest acquisition by Hugh Fraser 
is Harrods, famous London luxury store. 


case study of bigness through acquisi- 
tions. It started in the 1920s in Bir- 
mingham as a tube manufacturer. Then, 
it expanded into the tube-using bicycle 
industry, eventually merging such fa- 
mous names as Hercules, Armstrong, 
James, Norman, and Sun into the 
British Cycle Corp 

Because of the postwar steel shortage, 
it jumped into steel production. After 
that, it moved into cables, electric cook- 
ers, and spin driers—under the well 
known (in Britain) trade name of Creda 
Before long, it was developing alumi 
num fabricating mills 

Todav—already vertically integrated 

and also diversified—the company is 
helping design and manufacture nuclear 
power plant equipment. 
e New Lines—Similarly, the aircraft in- 
dustry is spreading out into new lines. 
Because of recent or coming defense 
cutbacks, it is undergoing a merger 
boom. For instance, Hawker-Siddeley 
has just begun making an American- 
tvpe vending machine that it will be 
marketing jointly with J. Lvons, famous 
caterer and teashop chain. 

Many smaller businesses in _plas- 
tics, electronics, and machinery—started 
since the war—are happv to come under 
the wing of larger companies. Built 
largely on technical talent, these small 
companies often don’t know much 
ibout the business of finance, taxation, 
ind credit. 

Thus, out of the merger and takeover 
boom have arisen holding companies 
that oversee the financial affairs of a 
number of smaller companies, while 
leaving day-to-day direction in the 
hands of the original managers. 

As consultant Oliver Roskill says: 
“Businessmen can rarely be sure today 
a concern with which they have deal- 
ings is not affected by a financial tieup 
which is not generally known.” END 
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A REPORT TO MANAGEMENT ON HOW ROUTE TO: 
(1 ENGINEERING. 


industry cuts costs CO) PRODUCTION 


(0 SALES 
with FIR PLYWOOD 1 Sinise] 
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Prize Package —This unique fir ply- 
wood shipping container features a free- 
floating inner floor that virtually elim- 
inates in-transit damage to delicate 














- electronic equipment -— yet it costs and 
t weighs only half as much as the bulkier 
crates it replaces. 
7 Adapted by Ampex Corp., Redwood 
City, Calif., from a system developed by 
é North American Aviation, the container 
1, was an award winner at the packaging Vy," PLYWOOD 
le competition recently conducted by the (COvERED with ; 
a- Society of Packaging and Materials ge ' wat oT 
g : Handling Engineers. : 
- T “ . ea a ; “——— PADDED UNIT 
/ ermed “free floating suspension 
e i packaging, the system is keyed to a ae on 
ad : foam plastic-supported fir plywood plat- ; 
k- é form to which the padded lading is 
1 securely strapped. Sides, top and bottom 
la 3 of the crate itself are also fir plywood. 
<3 ' Plywood construction provides strength 
- and rigidity without the penalty of extra 
weight, gives maximum impact and 
ed puncture resistance, and also simplifies 
~~ fabrication and assembly. 
sai ~ 
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uch Fir plywood vaulted roof components helped hold overall construction costs Plywood patterns help save hun 
ion, to $8.10 per square foot on this new Redi-Gas office-display-warehouse building in dreds of dollars monthly at Ryan Aero 
Tacoma, Washington. The multiple arch roof is composed of curved stressed-skin nautical Co. Fir plywood is cut to exact 
eee panels (each four feet wide and spanning 16 feet) which combine roof decking, shapes of parts to be obtained from 
nies finish ceiling and insulation. In addition to reducing on-site labor by as much as 80 metal sheets and arranged for optimum 
oe per cent, the curved roof components permit large clear floor areas, spanning 16 feet cutting. Polaroid camera prints are 
hile without supplementary support from purlins or trusses. Each panel consists of | rushed to production crews within min 
the Exterior fir plywood top and bottom skins glued to light lumber framing. utes after the layout is approved. 
savs: FOR MORE INFORMATION about fir plywood-its uses, Properties and advantages—write F ace: “oe, 
oda\ DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD association [f}i0U/ 
deal- TACOMA 2, WASHINGTON 1 TESTED ! 
heup ~—an industry-wide organization devoted to research, promotion and quality control ‘ U ALITY? 
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In Business Abroad 


U.S. Exports Continue Upturn; 
Cotton Sales Make Sharp Rebound 


hrough the recession and the boom that has followed, 
U.S. exports have continued to fall. At the same time, 
imports have kept on rising. Month after month, U.S. 
trade officials have watched for signs of recovery in 
export sales. 

Now they see solid evidence that U.S. exports have 
turned a corner (BW—Aug.29'59,p79). Exports in July 
topped the year-ago total for the second straight month. 
Che year-to-year gain was only 5%—but trade experts 
see signs of even bigger gains to come. 

While most major commodity groups showed healthy 
increases, a sharp fall in the published figures for textile 
goods exports—oddly enough—offered promise for the 
future. Through July, overseas buyers have been waiting 
for the lower cotton export price beginning Aug. 1. 
Last month, mills abroad rushed in to fill their empty 
warehouses. Agriculture Dept. officials estimate that 
more than l-million bales of cotton were sold in 
\ugust—compared to only 3-million bales for the previ- 
ous marketing year. 

The massive rebound in cotton sales—plus demand 
generated by renewed prosperity abroad—is expected to 
show up in continuing export gains in coming months. 


Brazil, Short of Hard Cash, Edges 
Toward Coffee Barter With Russia 


Brazil has been slashing imports of goods from the 
U.S. and Western Europe because it lacks foreign ex- 
change to pay for them. Meanwhile, its surplus of unsold 
coffee continues to mount. 

Now—with Eisenhower-Khrushchev exchanges easing 
cold war tension—Brazil hopes to close a much-discussed 
barter deal with the Soviet Union for swapping coffee 
for industrial equipment. Brazil’s coffee chief Renato 
Costa Lima says Rio is now ready to negotiate directly 
with Moscow for such an agreement. Brazil broke off 
diplomatic and trade relations with the Soviet Union 
shortly after World War II. If trade is resumed, it may 
lead to restoration of diplomatic relations between Brazi! 
and Russia. 


France Taps Various Lending Sources 


For African Industrial Projects 


France needs the rich oil and mineral resources of 
Algeria and French Africa to maintain its economic 
growth and enhance its position in the Common Market. 
That's the view taken by Gen. de Gaulle’s government. 
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Finding money for economic development—while 
France tightens its belt at home—hasn’t been easy. But 
by pushing financial deals with private French interests, 
U.S. investors, and the World Bank, French government 
planners think they have found enough money for a 
string of projects. 

This month, they hope to get a $50-million loan from 
the World Bank and private U.S. investors to complete 
financing for a 24-in. pipeline connecting the Hassi 
Messaoud oil field with the Algerian port of Bougie. A 
second World Bank loan of $65-million is expected for 
the Miforma group, which plans to develop iron ore 
resources near Fort Gouroud in French Mauritania. Mi- 
forma is an international group with 55% of its backing 
from French interests, 20% from the British Iron & Steel 
Corp., 15% from the Italian Finsider group, and 10% 
from West German interests. 

Paris officials hope to complete financing details soon 
for a $165-million steel plant to be built near Bone in 
eastern Algeria. The French government will put up 
most of the money, but four French steel companies 
(Lorraine-Escaut, Sidelor, Usinor, and Le Creusot) will 
own and operate the 500,000-ton-capacity plant. 


Unions, Makers of Men’s Clothing 
Ask Sliding Tariff on Imports 


The battle to restrict textile goods imports has flared 
up again on a new front. A rise in imports of men’s 
and boys’ clothing from Japan and Hong Kong is bring- 
ing calls for import controls from both clothing manu- 
facturers and unions here. 

Actually, sales of men’s and boys’ apparel are booming, 
goods are in short supply, and price tags are being marked 
up. But manufacturers and union leaders fear that wide 
disparities between wages in the U.S. and in Japan and 
Hong Kong may lead to real trouble for the industry 
here. 

In Washington last week, apparel makers and union 
brass aired their troubles to 18 senators called together 
by Sen. Kenneth Keating (R-N.Y.). They asked for a 
sliding tariff on apparel imports that would offset lower 
wages abroad. 

Meanwhile, leaders of Hong Kong’s clothing indus- 
try—whose exports have been climbing the fastest—are 
working hard to create a system of voluntary curbs on 
U.S. exports. But no agreement is expected in the near 
future. 


Direct Investment Abroad Is Up 


U.S. direct investment overseas is running higher than 
last year, according to the Commerce Dept’s latest survey 
of foreign holdings. Portfolio investments, however, are 
lower because high interest rates have discouraged flota- 
tion of foreign bonds here. Still, U.S. investors are 
continuing to buy European stocks at a fast clip. Private 
U.S. investment abroad (portfolio and direct) rose last 
year by $4-billion to a new high of $40.8-billion, Com- 
merce says. 
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A-L products: stainless, high-temperature, electrical and tool steels: magnetic materials, and sintered carbides 


30 years apart... 


two generations of 
Allegheny Stainless 


on the skyline 


New York City’s new 42-floor Socony Mobil 
Building and famous Chrysler Building 
much in common: close in location, big in 
both fine examples of Allegheny Stainless S$ 
applications. 

The Chrysler Building pioneered in 
of stainless in architecture and consti 
technique. It was capped with a stainless 
roof of multiple arch design, surmount 
stainless steel spire. 

Periodic examinations of the Chrysler sj 
and roof show that the stainless is just as s« 
today as it was thirty years ago at constru 
It’s covered now with the soot and grime of th 
city, but it’s bright as new underneath. With 
just ordinary cleaning, it would shine again 

The Socony Mobil Building, completely 
sheathed in stainless, is the world’s largest metal! 
clad building. Over 10 acres of preforme 
stainless steel panels, embossed with thre 
dimensional patterns of triangular shapes for 
pleasing light and shadow effect, are used 

In the Socony Mobil Building, as in the 
Chrysler Building, Allegheny Stainless contr 
butes toughness, durability, and beauty. Perma 
nent protection against weather and corrosion 
with minimum maintenance is the net result 

In addition to the building panels, spandrels 
and pier covers, Allegheny Stainless is us¢ 
the Socony Mobil Building’s window sashes 
and frames, elevator cabs, doors and in many 
other architectural applications. 

The services of our architectural division are 
yours in any way. For advice on how Allegheny 
Stainless—the time-tested stainless metal—can 
work for you, just write. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


wsw 6829 


It’s good for a LIFETIME, made of 


ALLEGHENY STAINLESS 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson steel plants 








New dimensions in mobility fe 


another contribution from the six fi 


The machines that take the drudgery 
out of modern farming are an important 
part of Firestone’s business—for 
Firestone supplies them with new 
dimensions in mobility. Back in 1932, 
Firestone put the farm on rubber by 
pioneering and developing the first 
practical pneumatic tire for farm trac- 
tors. Today, more farm tractors and 
implements are equipped with Firestone 





tires than with any other make. And 
millions of these machines roll on Fire- 
stone rims and wheels. Yet these 
products represent only a part of 
hundreds made by Firestone in the 
fields of metal and rubber. In the broad 
areas of research and development, as 
well as in manufacturing, Firestone 
has continuously served the needs of 
America’s growing economy. Making 


- farm machinery: 


2lds of Firestone 


the best today still better tomorrow is 
a Firestone promise. And it’s a promise 
that’s being made good in six major 
fields of industry: rubber, metals, plas- 
tics, synthetics, textiles and chemicals. 


Firestone 


MAKING THE BEST TODAY STILL BETTER TOMORROW 


Copyright 1959, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohic 
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THE SIX FIELDS OF FIRESTONE 


RUBBER METALS PLASTICS 


SYNTHETICS TEXTILES CHEMICALS 


With a worldwide network of 66 plants in 
19 countries, Firestone is famous for quality 
in six fields of industry which are vital to the 
welfare and progress of mankind. 





NEW PRODUCTS 





For Broaching 


A new broach built on the 
turret lathe principle makes easy 
work of a tedious job. 


The LaPointe Machine Tool Co., 
Hudson, Mass., has speeded heavy 
broaching operations with the big ma- 
chine tool at right. Broaching is used 
to shape and cut to proper size keyways, 
slots, odd-shaped holes, and other in- 
ternal surfaces. With present equip- 
ment, it’s a slow, precision job in which 
a tapered cutting tool with many teeth 
runs through the hole in the work- 
piece. 

For its broach, LaPointe has adapted 
the turret principles used on lathes and 
drills. That makes it possible to do 
heavy work both precisely and quickly. 
Che first vertical turret broach is set 
up to cut passageways ranging from 
28x23 in. to 3x73 in. in big valves. 
However, the new machine can handle 
any job requiring internal finishing. 
¢ Just One Pass—A turret 6 ft. in diam- 
eter contains 21 broaches of 80-in. size, 
racked up like pool cues. The turret 
uses up to 20 broaches in sequence on 
a surface, instead of onlv one, as 
has been standard machining practice. 
Because each broach makes just one 
pass, cutting speeds as high as 25 ft. 
per minute and fine surface finishes 
are possible. 

The 21st broach position is for con- 
ventional, single-broach repetitive cut- 
ting. This makes the machine even 
more flexible. Any broach can be 
changed in five minutes. 

The 60-ton pull, 78-in. stroke unit 
stands 36 ft. tall, with the hvdraulic 
cvlinder and automatic chip conveyor 
mounted in a pit below the turret. The 
operator controls the machine from a 
compact, simplified panel. He dials the 
size cut desired on the panel, then in- 
dicates by another dial whether the 
broaches are to cut in line or crosswise 
to the vertical axis of the turret. After 
that, built-in programing takes care 
of the rest. 
¢ Less Stress—An indexing device posi- 
tions a broach in proper sequence for 
the cut, drops the tapered end through 
the hole to be cut. Underneath, it’s 
grasped by the pull-head of the hy- 
draulic cylinder, then pulled straight 
down through the piece. LaPointe en- 
gineers claim the straight-line, dead- 
center pull eliminates stresses and 
strains that damage broaches in off- 
center broaching. At the bottom of 
the stroke, the top index guide releases 
the broach and allows it to pass com- 
pletely through the piece. The work 
table moves away from the turret, and 


| the broach returns to its place in the 
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SHAPING HOLES in metal is simpler with 


21 broaches on LaPointe’s new machine too! 


turret rack. This avoids damagi 
broach by dragging its teeth ba 
the cut. 

LaPointe’s first turret broach 
Cameron Iron Works, Houston 
it has speeded up hole cutting 
way oil gate valves. Old metho 
13 hours per hole for each of 
holes in a valve casting, or a tot 
hours per valve. Now the job is | 
at a rate of 15 minutes a hol 
hours per piece including 
time. The first machine cost 
$30,000 and $40,000, but 
installations may be less, depen 
erection problems, accessory equij 
and size and number of broach 


Ultrasonic Welding Joins 
Aluminum Foil and Sheet 


Aluminum container manuf 
may be able to look forward t 
seams on aluminum “tin” cans, t 
to an improved ultrasonic welding 
ess for foil and sheet. Devel 
Aluminum Co. of America an 
projects, Inc., West Chester, Pa 
continuous welder, called S« 
uses the energy of sound waves 
ing above the range of human h 
to join aluminum sheet from 
.010 in. thick. 

The first ultrasonic aluminum 
ers made only stationary spot weld 
(BW—Jan.3’59,p50). But with the 


new technique, the sheets move b« 
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How To Construct 
A Financing Program 


The financing for a bulldozer ...a 

new machine tool .. . or any income- 

producing equipment takes special- 
; ized handling. 

C.I.T. Corporation specializes in 
just such financing. 

Let us review your equipment pur- 
chasing needs—and recommend a 
financing program built to your busi- 
ness needs. 

C.I.T. terms are long—with all 
payment schedules custom-built to 
your specific buying needs. If you 
choose, you can use long-term C.I.T. 


Atlanta 3 + Boston 16 « Chicago 1 
Cleveiand 14 + Dallas1 + Denver3 + Detroit 26 
Houston 25 + Jacksonville 7 + Kansas City 5 
Los Angeles 14 +» Memphis 3 + Minneapolis 2 
New York 16 + Philadelphia-2 + Pittsburgh 19 
Portland 4, Ore. + San Francisco 4 « Seattle 1 


Pay-As-You-Depreciate financing. 
PAYD Plan payments parallel the 
equipment’s efficiency and money- 
making ability ... larger in the early 
years .. . lower in the later years. 
C.1.T. Corporation financing is al- 
ways designed with your particular 
purchasing problem in mind. For 
complete details, write or call any 
office listed below. 
C.I.T. Corporation is a subsidiary of 
C.I.T. Financial Corporation: capital and 
surplus over $300 million. In Canada: 
Canadian Acceptance Corporation Limited, 














CORPORATION 











tween roller welding heads at speeds 
around 30 ft. per minute. Rates as 
high as 100 ft. per minute have been 
achieved on thinner material. Sonoweld 
gives tight seams from the start without 
long, poor quality beginning sections 
characteristic of some induction or re- 
sistance welding processes. Degreasing 
is all the preparation that’s required 
of most aluminum alloys. 

The developers hope to increase 
welding speeds and thickness of the 
material the welder can handle. The 
current model of the Sonoweld is 
priced at $4,500 and up. 
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A 32-0z. paper pitcher made by the 
Dixie Cup Div. of American Can Co 
is designed for use in hospitals. The 
pitcher is discarded after a patient’s use, 
thus eliminating need for sterilization 
The container has a snap-on cover that 
keeps out airborne bacteria, dripless 
fold-out spout and nests for storing in 
a fraction of the space taken up by 
glass, metal, or plastic pitchers. Cost: 
about 7¢ each 

2 
Cleaning paint brushes and rollers is 
now a white-glove job. A new brush 
cleaner spins paint-caked brushes inside 
a jar containing a solvent solution. Sol- 
vent softens the paint and whirling 
spins it out of the brushes. A Yo-yo like 
mechanism sticks down through  th« 
jar lid and grips the handle of any 
brush up to 4 in. wide. A pull cord and 
spring return spins the brush at high 
speed. To dry, just spin without solvent. 
Westway Mfg. Corp., Westlake, Ohio, 
makes the Spin-Away for $5.95 

7 
An airbomme demineralizer provides 
chemically pure water for boosting jet 
engine thrust on short runway takeoffs 
\ water spray cools intake air and in- 
creases engine efficiency, but minerals 
have to be removed first to prevent 
dangerous mineral deposits. Previous 
installations were too heavy to carrv on 
planes; so an aircraft could get stuck 
on a short airfield that didn’t have a dis 
tillation plant. The new unit weighs 
200 lb., is 36 in. high, 14 in. wide 
ind purifies water at 25 gal. per min. 
The Belco Div. of Bogue Electric Mfg 
Co., Paterson, N. J., makes the unit. 

* 

A new window gives the homeowncr 
the advantages of no-rust, easy mainte 
nance aluminum outside frames and the 
beauty of wood inside sashes. The 
wooden inside is bonded to an alumi- 
num frame which has prepunched holes 
for easy nailing to studding. It’s avail- 
able in 25 sizes in casement, awning, 
and picture window styles. By Jervis 


Corp., Grandville, Mich. 
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“Creative ENGINEERING” 


eld y 


PROVIDES NEW TYPE OF PACKAGE BOILER TO MEET TODAY'S STEAM NEEDS 
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o 
h h : The flat car pictured above is carrying an engineer’s 
‘ovides Ig est Capacity dream. It’s a space-saving steam generator which 
ng jet e makes electric utility performance standards avail- 
keoffs. Package B | able to industrial plants. It’s a unit of large capacity— 
nd in- Ol er removes yet it’s factory-assembled and ready to be installed 
inerals as a one-piece “package.” It’s a product which reflects 


prevent traditional Space and C-E’s record of developing steam equipment that in- 


revious troduces new standards of performance. 

Arty on f li : : For the first time, here’s a package boiler capable of 
stuck per ormance im itations producing over 100,000 pounds of steam every hour . 
ea dis- and at pressures and temperatures previously unob- 
weighs tainable in a ‘packaged’ unit. These results are made 
wide, possible by utilizing C-E Controlled Circulation, the 
-r min. most notable development of this decade in the field of 
ic Mfg. large utility boilers. 

me. Here then is another example of Creative Engineering 
eowner —the C-E approach to providing the most advanced 
mainte- designs of boilers for all fuels and steam requirements 
and the —from those of small industrial and institutional plants 
s The = to the largest utility power stations. 


. “un, 
1 alumi- CREATIVE ENGINEERING* is the reason for the leadets 





ed holes Ship attained by C-E products. The products which bear | 

Ps avail ff St mao ender cide _ COMBUSTION ENGINE | 
awning all woes A steam generating, fuel burning and related equip- ERING 

k 2” ment * nuclear power systems * paper mill equipment pul- Combustion Engineering Building, 200 Madison Avenue 

y Jervis verizers * flash drying systems * pressure vessels * soil pipe , . ° a all — 
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BEFORE FIRING in the kiln, the big “green” (unfired porcelain) stands at right while men lift smaller piece with Pneumagrip. 


Big Porcelain Cake in 


Largest high-alumina porce- 
lain part ever made will contain 
the highest temperatures yet 
produced on earth. 


THOMAS MACEY, president of French- 
town Porcelain Co., shows some of indus- 
trial ceramic products of his company. 


78 Production 


Pottery makers, plagued by competi- 
tion of plastic and imported dinnerware, 
have been shutting down their kilns 
bv the dozen. But another sector of 
the industry—high-alumina ceramics— 
is thriving as never before. 

Aluminum Co. of America, prime 
source of ceramic-grade alumina for 40 
vears, estimates that tonnage of high- 
alumina ceramics has increased more 
than 12 times in the last 10 vears. These 
are ceramics with a high content of 
alumina, a white, powdery form of 
aluminum oxide. Their ruggedness has 
won them many new industrial uses, 
from insulator bodies for spark plugs to 
high temperature valves for chemicals. 

Until about 1940, nearly all spark 
plug bodies were made of common 


porcelain, subject to cracking. Now, all 
spark plugs have bodies of high-alumina 
ceramics that will hotter 
engines 

Spark plugs account for perhaps 40% 
of consumption of high-alumina ceram 
ics, but other fast, 
too. Electron tubes for high-powered 
transmitters 


stand up in 


uses are growing 


for example, increasingly 
use ceramics instead of glass construc- 
tion. And specialty jobs like the one 
shown in the pictures are challenging 
the ingenuity of the ceramics experts. 
¢ Biggest Ever—When it comes to 
picking material that will stand up 
under rough treatment, porcelain isn’t 
usually the that comes to mind. 
Most people think of it as a delicate 
material that needs a rugged core, such 
as the cast-iron shape in a bathtub. But 
when Princeton University scientists 
went looking for a nonmetallic cylinder 
for their Project Matterhorn—research 
in controlling the hydrogen fusion re- 
action that’s used in the 
the only material that 


first 


H-bomb— 
to fill 


seemed 
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alumina porcelain. 

It took years to work out the prob- 
lems of producing such a piece of 
ceramic—by far the largest piece ever 
made from high-alumina material—but 


the Frenchtown Porcelain Co. of 
l'renchtown, N. J., is now turning out 
the pieces, which will serve as chambers 
in the C-Stellarator at Princeton. 

¢ Must Stand Abuse—When the equip- 
ment goes into action, scaling the fear- 
some power of the H-bomb down to 
controllable size, the ceramic chambers 
will contain gas that changes in a split 
second from extreme cold and_ near 
vacuum to a stream of ionized particles 
at temperatures of more than 100- 
million degrees and pressures of more 
than 20 atmospheres. 

Of course, no material known can sur- 
vive a temperature of more than 100- 
million degrees—even this ‘tough por- 
celain. But the hottest part of the gas 
will be cramped in the center of the 
tube by strong magnetic fields. And 
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designers of the C-Stellarator think the 
ceramic chamber can stand the rest of 
heat, along with the pressure change. 
¢ Production Problem—Until this vear, 
no one had ever tried to produce a 
high-alumina ceramic part much bigger 
than 24 in. in its longest dimension. 
lhe C-Stellarator chambers—and several 
of them are needed in case the re- 
iction goes astray and vaporizes the pipe 
walls—have a finished size nearly +4 ft. 
long and a shade under 2 ft. in diameter. 
lhe finished piece has to be ground and 
polished to an accuracy of a thousandth 
of an inch so it will make a vacuum- 
tight press fit with the metal parts of the 
apparatus. 

lo end up with a finished piece of 
the proper size in alumina, which 
shrinks as much as 20% when it’s 
fired, the green part—the unbaked shape 
that is pressure-cast in a mold—has to 
be about 8 ft. long and 27 in. in diam- 
eter. 

‘Two years ago, the Matterhorn group 
took its problem to Frenchtown Por- 
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parts are px 
Pneumagrip on | 





KILN DESCENDS around the huge casting, 
which has to be standing exactly vertical. 


Oven for Atomic Research 


their needs was a tough type of high- 





yured 


rig tul 









celain Co. Neither the compan 


dent, Thomas M. Macey, nor 


; 
i 


tor of research and development, Da 


W. Luks, was able to guess w 
a part might cost, but they 
job on a cost-plus basis. 


hat 
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¢ Sealing Up—Luks and Macey deci 


the best way to attack the 
would be to fire progressive 


pri 
I 


ly 


pieces, establishing firing, physical 


port, and handling methods 
went along. The method wor 
In February, 1958, the first | 
fired—24 in. 


high. 


] 
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across and a meré 


While the scale-up experiments 


in progress, Frenchtown set ot 
a kiln large enough to fire tl 


it to f 
re YI 


tall final piece. Bickley Furnaces, In 


of Philadelphia took on the 
building the big cylindrical 


chamber, which can fire up to 


task 
h 
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“The kiln is not particularly nov 


says Macey. “It’s just taller.” 
¢ Handle With Care — As 


pieces in the experimental 
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But you can see it go by—and 
time is money in any business. 


For the newest in time systems— 
@ Payroll time recorders 

@ Job time recorders 

@ Time Stamps 

@ Master clock systems 
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grew larger, a new problem arose. Green 
ceramic parts are extremely fragile. It’s 
easy enough to pick up a trayful of 
spark plugs and put them in a kiln, 
but how in the world would you move 
a fragile casting (a strength of only 
90 Ib. per sq. in.) when it weighs 1600 
Ib.2 The least concentration of stress 
at any point would turn it to dust. 

Che answer to the handling problem 
was solved with the help of the Pres- 
ray Corp. of Pawling, N.Y., which 
made up a special steel drum lined with 
inflatable rubber rings (picture, page 
78). Slipped over the green casting and 
inflated gently, the Pneumagnp device 
holds the part in a firm clasp. 
¢ Firing Position—liring the part un- 
der closely controlled temperatures— 
about 2700F—posed an equally difh- 
cult problem. Weak as the green part 
is, it gets even weaker at the moment 
the particles fuse into a crystalline 
solid—a time when it shrinks and flows. 

Rigid supports are out of the ques- 
tion. Even the plate on which the 
part stands in the kiln can’t be ngid— 
it, too, is made of green ceramic so 
it will shrink when the part fuses. That 
discourages the bottom of the tube 
from belling out. 

Frenchtown’s kiln men used the age- 

old technique of simply standing the 
part in the kiln and heating it up, but 
with particular care that the piece was 
exactly vertical. With the slightest 
tilt, they'd end up with a model of the 
leaning tower of Pisa, or 1600 Ib. of 
scrap mixed with the fireback base of 
the kiln. 
e Success—I'renchtown cast its first suc- 
cessful full-sized tube last June, shipped 
it off to the Navy gun factory, where 
it is being ground to its final di- 
mensions. A second piece was shipped 
in August and a third went in the kiin 
this week. 

There has been only one failure so 
far—and that happened when the local 
power went out. Loss of power allowed 
the kiln to cool too rapidly. Heat shock 
twisted the huge pipe into a lumpy 
abstraction. 
¢ More Business—l'renchtown’s success 
with this special part has already 
brought in some similar business. The 
company is casting some big square 
parts for Britain’s Harwell nuclear re- 
search laboratories (picture, page 79). 

Macey, a voung, research-minded ex- 
ecutive who came to Frenchtown from 
Stanford Research Institute only two 
and a half years ago, views his men’s 
manufacture of outsized components 
with considerable pride but no awe. 

“You can’t consider it a_ scientific 
breakthrough or anything,” he cautions. 
“We used rather ordinary techniques 
all the way through. We just had to 
develop some new knowhow.” 

Developing this kind of knowhow is 
exactly why Macey and several others 
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Browne- Morse Glider Files actually take 
the work out of filing. Check these 
work-saving features: feather-touch 
action ¢ full-drawer suspension « non- 
lubricating e interchangeable drawers « 
side-acting compressor ¢ low cost. 


Write Browne-Morse Company, Muskegon, 
Michigan for free folder. 
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100,000,000 PEOPLE KNOW THIS CONVENIENCE 


Now... 


no-Knol. 
Coiled Cords 
for all 


APPLIANCES 









Your appliances will have more 
sales appeal with no-Knot 
Coiled Cords, Mr. Manu- 
facturer. No-Knot Cords are : 
safer, neater, self-storing. Proved g¢— 

in principle on 100 million = 
phones. No need to redesign 

your product ...add no-Knot 

Appliance Coiled Cords anytime! Ose 


Now available in HPN, Type SP and 
Types SV, SJ... covering full appliance range. 









For FREE Sample clip this coupon, attach to 
your letterhead, sign your name and mail to: 


CORDS LIMITED 


Division of Essex Wire Corporation 
2 DeKalb, Illinois 
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Best by Tes 


TMI tubing can’t afford 














! to take chances with 




















its reputation: 





To be perfectly honest, it has been 

too hard: a job climbing the peak of 
quality to change the keystone 

i objective of our organization for any 
kind of lower-level temptation. 
i We know that there is always 
more than enough need for the 
H ~—s best in tubing: best by every test: to 
i keep a strong hold on the quality 
goal in every kind of industrial 
weather. When your tubing needs 
in stainless steel or special alloy 

are specified with tolerances of 
micro-perfection, you will find 

TMI a friendly and dependable 

source of service and supply. 








Choose TMI stainless steel and high tempera- 
ture alloy tubing for high strength—low 
weight ratio . . . corrosion, heat and wear 
resistance . . . scale free, bright-annealed 
finishes. Available in standard sizes .050’’ to 
1.250” O.D. with tolerances as close as + 
.00025”" when required. TUBE METHODS INC., 
Bridgeport (Montgomery County), Pa. 
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were brought into Frenchtown over the 
past couple of years. In those years, 
the company has changed its product 
mix from almost exclusively spark plug 
insulators to 60% in technical ceramics 
such as tube bodies for RCA, catalvst 
carriers for the chemical industrv, and 
insulating devices for many other elec- 
tronies uses. 

“Although the proportion of our 
business attributable to spark plugs has 
shrunk to 40%, we're doing more 
spark plug business than we were be- 
fore,” says Macey. The combination 
has pushed sales to nearly $5-million 
d VCar. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





An atomic reactor design calling for a 
modern steam plant’s highly efficient 
super temperatures and pressures will 
be jointly evaluated by the Nuclear 
Power Group, an R&D combine made 
up of large utilities, and Atomics Inter- 
national, North American Aviation’s 
Nuclear Div. The new reactor would 
be the first to combine a graphite mod- 
erator with superheating 

° 
A super-cold freezing process for per- 
ishables and frozen foods mav some- 
dav eliminate the need for mechanical 
refrigeration units on trucks and trail- 
ers. In the new one-shot process, de- 
veloped and patented by Isbrandtsen 
Co., the New York-based shipping line, 
the perishables are loaded into spe- 
cially designed insulated containers, 
quick frozen to —320F by the use of 
liquid nitrogen, sealed tight, and 
shipped. Test indicates that weeks 
later, after long ocean voyages, the tem- 
perature of the commodities will still 
be a safe —25F to —35F. 

. 
Dacron tires may be next. | irestone 
lire & Rubber Co. scientists report 
that polvester fibers such as Dacron and 
lervlene make excellent tire cord ma- 
terials and promise to provide better 
tire wear and softer ride. Firestone will 
test its findings on a fleet of autos in 
various parts of the country. Confirma- 
tion from across the border came this 
week when Canadian Industries Ltd. 
announced a new polvester fiber—rub- 
ber bonding system. 

. 
Demand for its zinc-titanium sheet has 
led Hydrometals, Inc., to enlist Dow 
Chemical Co.’s help in producing it. 
Dow will produce the new zinc-based 
alloy at its big Madison, IIl., plant. 
According to Hydrometals, its new al- 
loy—a blend of zinc, titanium, and cop- 
per—is the first zinc alloy that will not 
stretch or sag under tension or tempera- 
ture change—a tendency that has lim- 
ited zinc as a structural material. 








Before it can fly! 





On Bassick “Floating- 
Hub” Casters 


Guarding the U.S. from enemy aircraft 
attack is the mission of the U.S.A.F 
Bomarc interceptor guided missile, mad 
by Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle 
Washington. 

But in base assembly and maintenance 
areas, Bomarc rolls on heavy duty 
Bassick “Floating-Hub” casters. Thes¢ 
unique casters absorb both horizontal and 
vertical shocks and damp out vibration. 
Dual wheels give high load capacity. Idea! 
for power pulled applications. 

In your plant, when you think of ma- 
terials handling, think of Bassick, the 
casters that keep industry moving... 
efficiently. THE BASSICK COMPANY, 
Bridgeport 5, Conn. Jn Canada: Belle- 
ville, Ont. 9.23 
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Lease your trucks 
from RYDER 


and eliminate 








































hidden trucking costs 





You can’t accurately measure the many hid- 





den costs of operating, maintaining, and 
repairing company-owned trucks. But the fact 
remains that these costs are a constant drain 
on profits. How much better to lease your 
trucks from Ryder and be able to budget all 
your trucking expenses in advance! 

Ryder furnishes you with the exact type of 
trucks you need, paints them to your specifi- 
cations, handles all details for you: upkeep, 
insurance, licenses, everything. Your only 
responsibility is to provide the drivers. 


And you also get these big benefits: 


1. More working capital—funds formerly 


— 


frozen in trucks are released for more pro- 
ductive uses. 


2. Uninterrupted transportation—extra or 
replacement trucks are always available to you. 


3. Executive efficiency—all your personnel 
are permanently free of trucking details. 


Ryder service is available in over 100 key 
cities in the U.S. and Canada. Ask us now for : 
the whole Ryder Truck Rental story! 





Write today for free brochure, 
**How Modern Management 
Can Profit from Truck Leasing’’ 
and/or Ryder System’s 
1958 Annual Report 








RYDER SYSTEM, INC. 


Leasing Division 
GENERAL OFFICES: ENGLE BLDG., P.O. BOX 33-816, MIAMI, FLA. 


fast-growing, publicly-owned Ryder System also operates truck lines in 27 Eastern and Southern states 
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The U.S. is at a major turning point in its postwar relations with the 
Soviet Union. 


Pres. Eisenhower’s upcoming talks with Premier Khrushchev may well 
lead to some relaxation of the East-West tension that has plagued the 
world since World War II. 


More important, forces at work in the world—both military and eco- 
nomic—are far different from a decade ago. Thus the Big Two talks are 
not just the outcome of a Berlin crisis or Soviet missile threats. They are 
the first step toward an effort to take stock of a new alignment of forces 


Overriding factor is the development of nuclear bombs and the long- 
distance missiles to carry them. 


At the end of World War II, the U.S. could boast a monopoly of 
atomic weapons. Then, Russia—followed by Britain—built a nuclear 
arsenal. Now France and possibly Communist China are about to enter 
the “atomic club.” 


In missile developments, the U.S. lagged behind Russia. But the 
Sputnik launching in late 1957 awoke the U.S.—and its West European 
allies. Since then, spurred by Soviet missile progress, the U.S. has rapidly 
closed the “missile gap.” 


Mere existence of nuclear missiles makes World War II look like a 
war of another era far in the past. Any extensive use of these sophisticated, 
highly destructive weapons in an East-West conflict would not be war 
in the old sense. It would be annihilation on a mass scale—and both 
Americans and Russians recognize that fact. 


So far, the possession of nuclear missiles by both sides has turned 
traditional diplomacy into a poker game. The Soviets have used “missile 
diplomacy” to try to take West Berlin and split NATO’s ranks. They 
clearly have tried to bluff us into making concessions. Yet neither side 
wants to call the bluff. The stakes simply are too high. 


As a result, missiles are bringing one certain result. They temporarily 
are freezing the boundary lines between East and West. True, the Com- 
munists still hope to make gains. Witness Red China’s aggression along 
its borders (page 36). But the Soviets now seem willing to talk about 
the world in terms of a nuclear stalemate in which neither side can make 
significant advances. 


On the economic front, East and West each have a “new look.” Russia 
and, to a much lesser extent, its East European satellites have grown 
industrially in the past five years. The U.S., on its part, has undergone 
an almost continuous boom since the war. Far more remarkable, our 
Allies who formerly depended on our financial aid now are on their own— 
stronger economically than at any time in recent decades. 


Russia is out to catch up with us industrially. Scoffing at capitalism— 
yet jealous also of our progress—the Soviets have decided to race us to 
a sort of finishing line. Since Stalin’s death, Moscow gradually has given 
the Russian people a taste for more consumer goods. Growth of heavy 
industry, of course, is still the main goal. But Khrushchev now probably 
cannot afford to go back on his promise of a higher living standard. 


U.S. is at a later stage of economic growth than Russia—but not 
slowing down. Best proof of this is our almost single-handed effort to 
bolster the West and underdeveloped countries with economic aid. The 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK difference today—against a decade ago—is that foreign aid is a perma- 
SEPT. 5, 1959 nent fixture of Washington policy. 


Western Europe is heading toward creation of a U.S.-type domestic 
market. In 1946 that looked like a pipe dream. But back on its feet and 
challenging the U.S. in overseas markets, Western Europe will be gradually 
forming a Common Market over the next 12 to 15 years. 


Thus, East and West have a big investment—both financial and 
| psychological—in economic growth. The Communists want more trade with Z 
us. They might even pay a political price to expand trade. Many West 
H Europeans, on their side, see the Communist bloc as a growing market. 
| And the U.S. is shifting toward a warmer attitude on Soviet trade. 








In this framework, the cost to both sides of an arms race lasting far 
into the future would seem too high. Khrushchev undoubtedly realizes 
this—and is more willing now to talk arms controls with Eisenhower. 


tite Saas ods is 


Worldwide tension doesn’t stem solely from direct U.S.-Soviet com- 
petition. It’s also an outgrowth of the nationalism that has swept whole . 
continents since World War II. Nationalism, in turn, has made under- 
developed countries realize the big gap between rich and poor nations. 


Today, Washington is vying with Moscow to help such countries as : 
Ghana and Guinea develop their economies. Washington and Moscow 
also are competing economically in whole regions, such as the Middle East. 


At the same time, nationalism is a backyard problem for both the 
U.S. and Russia. To see why, look at Red China and Latin America. 


Red China is a potential troublemaker for Russia. Since the Com- 
munist takeover in 1949, Peiping has played second fiddle to Moscow. Yet 
China is growing more powerful. No one expects any serious breaks between 
Peiping and Moscow for a long time. But in Soviet long-range planning, 
Red China is a key worry. 


Latin America still isn’t happy over the treatment it gets from the U. S. 
It wants more financial help—and more sympathy—from us. Struck by 
nationalistic fervor, Latin America also is less inclined to take Washington’s 
“suggestions” than it was after the war. 





The Eisenhower-Khrushchey exchanges won’t amount to an East-West 
showdown—in the easy sense of settling all differences at one swoop. 
Indeed, the discussions between the top leaders could fall fiat. 


But Eisenhower’s successful swing through Western Europe (page 32) 
has shown that the U.S. and its Allies are ready to explore all ways of 
easing tensions. We favor a series of top-level meetings with Khrushchev— | 
i and possibly a Big Four summit conference. Extended discussions would s 
{ not only buy time, but possibly lead to a more basic understanding between 
East and West. 


Khrushchev, of course, can upset the talks by some unpredictable 
move. But he is not entirely his own boss, as Stalin was. To some extent, f 
he has to answer to Soviet public opinion. He has loosened Moscow’s 
controls over Russia just enough so that he cannot hide Kremlin policy- 
making completely from the Russians. 


He can’t afford to give the appearance of following a warlike policy. 
As a result, it’s not too much of a long shot to bet on some accommodation 
emerging from the Big Two meetings. 
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Union Pacific's new and mighty locomotive crests Sherman Hill, Wyoming, with a heavy load. 


WORLD’S MOST POWERFUL LOCOMOTIVE SPEEDS FREIGHT 
ECONOMICALLY WITH BENDIX FUEL AND IGNITION SYSTEMS 


This is the world’s mightiest self- 
powered locomotive at work. On 
level track, it can pull 735 fully 
loaded freight cars—a train more 
than seven miles long! Its two en- 
gines—an auxiliary diesel engine and 
a gas-turbine power plant—depend 
on Bendix fuel injection and ignition 
systems to help keep its mighty power 
flowing smoothly and efficiently. 
This new gas turbine-electric loco- 
motive, built by General Electric for 
Union Pacific, is designed to haul 
freight faster and more economically. 


A thousand products 


It burns less expensive “residual’’ 
fuel—a thick, viscous substance with 
a heavy tar content which must be 
heated before it will flow freely. 

The Bendix ignition system fires 
this low-volatile fuel as efficiently as 
volatile gasoline is ignited in your 
automobile engine. The Bendix fuel 
injection system is used in the auxil- 
iary diesel engine, which also fur- 
nishes power for “‘ yard’? movement 
of the locomotive. 

The Bendix fuel injection and 
ignition equipment chosen by GE 
for this Goliath are products of our 


“Conde” 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich 





Scintilla Division—for years a lead 
ing developer and major supplier of 
fuel and ignition systems for the 
industrial, marine and automotive 
fields and of ignition systems used 
throughout the aircraft engine field 
including the latest jet and turbo 
prop engines. 

For the automotive industry 
Bendix manufactures dependable 
Stromberg® and Zenith® carburetors 
as well as liquid propane gas carbu 
retion systems for materials 
handling equipment, farm tractors 
and automotive fleet operators. 


a million ideas 















DOES vou PRODUCT 
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COSTS DOWN ... moisture, contamination MAKE “HAY” WITH A BALER...a Bemis 


out! A shipper of dry yeast saves $678 per Flip-Close® Poly Baler. The lowest cost 
thousand units, saves on labor, too . . . gets multi- pack container of its capacity for 
complete protection with Bemis W: aterproof many items such as socks, undershirts, 
(laminated) Bags vs. rigid containers! Flex- shorts, towels, etc. Cost: about one-third of 
ible packages frequently offer giant econ- the chip board box it replaces. Saves at least 
omies. Could Bemis lower costs for you? six other ways, too. And— it sells. 


WHERE FLEXIBLE PACKAGING 
IDEAS ARE BORN... 


- « 
Bemis may already be making the better package you need . . . write to: 
Trade Extension Dept., Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 408-D Pine Street, St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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Insiders | C 


Lush profits are being amassed 
by selling shares in the com- 
panies that manage and distri- 
bute mutual funds—but SEC 
doesn’t like it. 


(he three mutual fund leaders at 
right—and others like them—are squarely) 
in the center of a new controversy in 
Wall Street and Washington. And, the 
squabble may wind up in the U.S. Su 
preme Court or the halls of Congress. 

‘These men—heads of mutual fund 

organizations with $2.2-billion out of 
the industry’s $15-billion assets—are 
among the first to cash in their personal 
interests in companies wholesaling mu 
tual fund shares or supervising their 
portfolios. ‘The question is whether 
they should be allowed to do so. 
e Inner Circle—Generally, these men 
were among the founders of mutual 
funds. ‘lo control or manage the funds 
in which the public buys shares, they 
set up management companies to run 
the portfolios. Often the management 
company controls a sales subsidiary that 
distributes the fund’s shares or, in some 
cases, the sales organization owns the 
management company which is running 
the mutual fund portfolio (BW—May 
16°59,p155 

Ihe fund, of course, pays a fee for 

these services. kor managing the port 
folio, the usual fee is 4 of 1%. For 
“wholesaling” mutual fund shares to 
dealers, the commission is ordinarily 
2% of the gross charge of 5 As sales 
of shares have boomed, these commis 
sions have brought fancy earnings to 
the management and sales companies. 
e SEC Restrictions—Shares in the man 
agement companies have been closely 
held. Indeed, from 1942 until a vear 
ago, the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission maintained a rule that stock in 
these companies could not be sold ex 
cept at a very low nominal book value. 
In 1942 and the years immediatel 
following, of course, the funds were 
small, and stock in the management 
concerns was not worth a great deal. 
Since then, with the boom in mu- 
tuals, management company — stock 
has sometimes soared in value, and the 
original holders often want to sell out 
—usually for personal reasons. 

Since last October, such sales have 
been legal. And investors have been 
willing to pay plush prices for this dif- 
ferent kind of growth stock. Overnight, 
the sellers have become Wall Street’s 
new multimillionaires: 
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Hugh W. Long, president of Hugh 
\W. Long & Co., Inc., joined 13 other 
“insider” stockholders to market 280,- 
000 nonvoting shares in the company, 
which sells the shares and manages the 
$735-million assets of four mutual 
funds. Of the almost $9-million pro- 
ceeds from the sale, Long got $2.6-mil- 
lion. Several months earlier, Long and 
thomas IF. Chalker, executive  vice- 
president, secretary and treasurer, real- 
ized $7.5-million by selling 240,000 
shares to Townsend Corp. of America. 

S. L. Sholley, president of Bos- 
ton’s $467-million Keystone Custodian 
funds, Inc., took $1.2-million from 
the sale of 53,000 nonvoting common 
shares. He owned 238,500 of the 332,- 
400 shares outstanding—and may scll 
mor;re. 

William H. Cooley, president of 
Chicago’s Television Shares Manage- 
ment Corp., and 21 insiders owned 
765,000 of 1-million voting shares out- 
standing. Cooley received $48,000 
of the $5-million brought in by the 
sale of 206,500 shares. The company 
manages the assets and sells the shares 
of the $306-million Television Elec- 
tronics Fund. 

In a pending deal, 19 stockholders of 
Waddell & Reed, Inc., owning 689,200 
of the 839,780 nonvoting shares out- 
standing, are ready to sell 290,000 
shares—including Pres. Cameron Reed's 
100,000 shares and Chmn. Chauncey 
Waddell’s 46,000. ‘Total value of the 
sale will run between $10-million and 
Sl 1-million. ‘The company, with morc 
than 3,400 fund salesmen, retails the 
shares of the $728-million United 
iunds group of mutuals. 
¢ Clear Board—The green light for 
mutual fund managers to sell their stock 
came when SEC failed in court to block 
the sale, for $4.5-million, of 55,000 
voting common shares of Insurance Se- 
curities, Inc., manager and distributor 
of California’s $335-million Insurance 
Securities, Inc., ‘Trust Fund. 

The timing was perfect. ‘he income 
of management and distribution com- 
panies was rising rapidly, and their 
shares could quickly be sold at prices 
that amply capitalized future value of 
growing earnings. The fund managers 
had a reason to sell quickly: nettled by 
defeat, SEC may try another case, hop- 
ing for a decision the other way that 
would force the U.S. Supreme Court to 
review the issue. 
¢ Worries at SEC—SEC still contends, 
for one thing, that a person responsible 
for managing other people’s funds can- 
not capitalize the future value of his 
management contract, even if control- 
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ling interest is not involved. This view 
relies on the principle that a fiduciary 
cannot traffic in the estate of his office. 
Before last October, SEC insisted that 
transfers of management company stock 
had to be made at book value. In the 
case of Insurance Securities, book value 
came to only $1.81 a share, while the 
capitalized value of the contract was 
$50 a share when the stock was sold. 

In winning the case, Alfred Jaretzki, 
Jr., Sullivan & Cromwell, argued fi- 
duciary relationships exist between 
trust companies or bank trust depart- 
ments and their clients, and insurance 
companies and the insured, vet all three 
corporate fiduciaries sell their stock 
publicly at prices capitalizing earnings, 
instead of some “book value’’ figure. 
He argued Congress provided adequate 
safeguards in the Investment Company 
Act of 1940. When sale of manage- 
ment stock involved sale of control, he 
also said, the company’s contract with 
the mutual fund is automatically ter- 
minated, awaiting new approval by 
the fund’s shareholders; thus, no 
change in control occurs without their 
consent. 

SEC also fears deterioration of man- 
agement competence and responsibility 
to shareholders if the new buyers take 
big blocks of stock and seek to be 
represented in the company’s affairs. 
lund managers retort that management 
and sales contracts must be approved 
veatly by majority vote of the inde- 
pendent directors. But SEC, still dis- 
satisfied, may try to get a law passed 
declaring that management company 
stock is not property and_ therefore 
can’t be transferred except through legal 
process to a beneficiary. 

Another SEC complaint is that the 
management fees paid by some of the 
big funds are too high. Many mutual 
funds have grown mightily, but the cost 
of supervising portfolios has not gone 
up so sharply as fee income. It costs 
only a little more to run a $500-million 
portfolio than one of $200-million. A 
public market in management stock, 
SEC fears, will deter fund managers 
from reducing the fees and thus cutting 
into income. 
¢ Easing Estate Taxes—l'or the mutual 
fund chieftains, the impetus to sell is 
not so much profit as to preserve their 
estates and diversify investments. They 
fear the prospect of leaving their heirs 
with a stock interest that SEC would 
value for sale purposes at book value, 
which is very low in a service industry 
—but which the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice would assess at fair market value, 
based on present earning power. In 
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HUGH W. LONG turned $67,000 into 


$13-million in assets in fund companies. 





Ss. L. SHOLLEY’s 
Funds grossed $3.7-million in 1958. 


Keystone Custodian 


WILLIAM H. COOLEY and others sold 


fund manager stock for $5-million. 
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galvanized 


steel pipe 


fills a tall order 


Like the majority of America’s 
important new buildings, Salt Lake 
City’s new First Security Bank 
Building has dependable galvanized 
steel pipe for its soil, waste and vent 
lines. During the past decade, when 
we have experienced the greatest 
boom in commercial and industrial 
construction that has ever taken 
place anywhere, low-cost steel pipe 
has kept pace. 

Yes, the construction industry 
has come to depend on galvanized 


steel pipe for its life lines in com- 
mercial buildings. It’s just another 
example of the many kinds of jobs 
that steel pipe does best. 


e Low cost with durability 
Strength unexcelled for safety 
Formable—bends readily 
Weldable—easily, strongly 
Threads smoothly, cleanly 
Sound joints, welded or coupled 
Grades, finishes for all purposes 
Available everywhere from stock 


INSIST ON PIPE MADE IN U.S.A. : 


COMMITTEE ON STEEL PIPE RESEARCH 
AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 


150 East Forty-Second Street « New York 17, N.Y. 
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one case, a fund manager estimated 
his estate taxes would be larger than 
the book value of his stock interest. 

These men also feel an active mar- 
ket in their stock would establish a 
more realistic value for estate tax figur- 
ing than an IRS estimate 

Large funds also think a public mat 
ket in management company stock is 
sound business on their part. ‘They're 
anxious to merge with some of. the 
smaller mutual funds, withering on the 
sales vine and ripe for acquisition. And 
if their company’s stock trades in the 
market at a good price, this means they 
can offer fewer quick 
merger involving an exchange of man 
agement stock 

The industry also that a 

public market will provide continuit 
of management—difhcult to maintain 
when the stock is held, since 
transfer of as much as 25% of the 
shares automatically cancels the man 
agement contract until the fund sharc 
holders reestablish it lo countei 
SEC’s that management re 
sponsibility is being diluted, most fund 
managers have been keeping firm con- 
trol by selling only nonvoting stock. 
e Lots of Leverage—So far, most so 
phisticated investors In management 
company stocks have profited hand 
somely. For example, stock in Investors 
Diversified Services, Inc., with rela 
tively few shares outstanding, shot up 
in 11 vears from $1 to more than $200 
a share. This is because earnings from 
flat fees have risen so much morc 
quickly than expenses. A typical in- 
stance is Hugh W..Long & Co., whose 
earnings improved at an annual average 
rate of 33% from 1954 to 1959 while 
expenses increased only half as fast. 

In a declining market, of course, 
this leverage could work in _ reverse, 
though so far both sales and assets of 
most funds have done nothing but 
climb. Sophisticated investors are aware 
of the danger. Kevstone’s stock issued 
a few months ago was bid up to more 
than double the initial offering price 
of $24 a share. But there was a cooler 
reception to the recent Hugh W. Long 
and Television offerings; both are now 
trading below their offering prices. 

Still, the prospect of creating a per- 
sonal fortune in a hurry—most of it 
taxable only at the 25% long-term 
capital gains rate—has not escaped other 
mutual fund managers. So far, none 
has tipped his hand. But Boston’s 
Vance, Sanders & Co., underwriters 
for five mutual funds, recently re- 
capitalized to form both voting and non- 
voting stock. Vance, Sanders handles 
the $1.5-billion Massachusetts Investors 
Trust and the $210-million Boston 
Fund. Philadelphia’s Wellington Man- 
agement Co., associated with the $950- 
million Wellington Fund, has done 
the same thing. END 
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How to make ‘Impossible’ Deadlines: 


20 Copies of a 500-Page Report...in 3 Hours! 


PUSH THE BUTTON 
and copies flow! 





It isn’t often that anyone wants 20 
copies of a 500-page report. 

But a client of a Pittsburgh en- 
gineering firm did. Moreover, he 
wanted them in a hurry. 

A few years ago, meeting the dead- 
line he set would have been impossi- 
ble. Besides, the cost would have been 
prohibitive. 

Today neither is true, thanks to 
automatic xerography. By means of 
a XeroX® Copyflo® 11 continuous 
printer and offset duplicating, run- 
ning off 20 copies of a 500-page re- 
port would be amazingly simple . . . 
the work of a single morning. 

A Copyflo 11 continuous printer 
prepares offset paper masters, at the 
rate of 20 linear feet a minute, on a 
continuous roll 2,000 feet long and 
11 inches wide. The roll is cut into in- 
dividual masters, which are then 
mounted on offset duplicators for 
runoff of multiple copies. 


this is automatic 


f). XEROGRAPHYV... 


Copyflo printers also copy 
plain, unsensitized paper or 
cent vellum for diazo-type reprod 
tion. They enlarge, reduce, or co 
size to size, offering the speedi« 
most flexible, most economical \ t 
get copies precisely like the « 
from opaque documents of all kind 
or from microfilm. 

You, too, can make “impossil 
deadlines with a Copyflo printer. Ju 
push the button . . . and copies flow! 

For complete information w1 
Haow Xerox Inc., 59-17X Halo 
St., Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch offi 
in principal U.S. and Canadian cit 
Overseas: Rank-Xerox Ltd., Lond 


HALOID 
XEROX 








CARE TO 
SPEED 


UP YOUR 
COLLECTION 
CYCLE? 


“First come, first served” fits 





the payment of bills, too. 
H | Prompt billing is vital to a 

i! shortened collection cycle and 
improvement of your profit 
picture. VISIrecord Accounts 
Receivable Systems are based 
on the concept of “‘Customer 
Control” covering all aspects 
of receivables management. 
With VISIrecord you have 

| prompt, accurate billing, plus 


full control over delinquent and 
inactive customers, as well as 
your active accounts. Whether 
your system is manual or 
mechanized, VISIrecord 
provides: 


© Statements ready to mail 

@ Faster account location 

@ Elimination of stuffing, presorting 
@ Greater clerical and machine outpu' 
@ Visual control of delinquents 


@ Simultaneous posting by hand 
or machine 


© Highlighting of inactive accounts 
@ Visual aging of accounts 
@ Built-in addressing feature 


@ Easy addition or deletion 
of accounts 









attach this ad to your 
signed letterhead) 
for information 
about VISIrecord’s 
answer to your 
Accounts Receivable 
Centrol problems. 
Address Dept. 5 W-8 





viSirecord; Inc. \ 
375 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 






The world’s fastest visible record keeping system 


s. a ‘ a x ‘ s 2 we | 
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Once chief lieutenant of How- 
ard Hughes’ vast enterprises, 
Noah Dietrich (right) is building 


a space age industrial group. 


Noah Dietrich, confidant and finan- 
cial associate of Howard Hughes for 
32 years until their bitter break in 1957 
(picture), is bidding to set up his own 
corporate empire. 

Over the past 17 months, the 70-year- 
old Dietrich has quietly tied together a 
loose package of companies that he 
hopes will eventually grow into a new 
space-age industrial complex, despite 
their relatively small sales volume today. 
He has attracted cash backing for the 
venture, as well as executive talent from 
a number of top U.S. companies. 
¢ Insider—Coming from Dietrich, this 
dream of building a new missile and 
electronics giant cannot be lightly dis- 
missed. A one-time bank teller and ac- 
countant, Dietrich went to work for 
Hughes in 1925 as an executive assist 
ant. He became privy to all of Hughes’ 
doings and was soon functioning as 
managing director of Hughes’ corporate 
holdings—Hughes ‘Tool Co., ‘Trans 
World Airlines, RKO Pictures, Inc. 
His specialty was  finance—arranging 
loans, keeping a weather eve on balance 
sheets and profit-and-loss statements. 

Dietrich earned a reputation as a 
hatchet man among tlhe brass at 
Hughes, but he also earned their re- 
spect as an organizer. His 32-year ten- 
ure ended in 1957 because, Dietrich 
savs, Hughes refused to set up a cap- 
ital gains deal for him at Hughes Tool 
Co. At the time, says Dietrich, he was 
drawing a salary of $500,000. After the 
split, he sued Hughes for $2-million, 
but last month he trimmed his demands 
to $l-million and dropped most of the 
personal accusations against his former 
boss. 
¢ Own Team—Now Dietrich intends 
to lead his own team. His chief allies 
at present are Richard Woike, New 
York financier, and Emmett Tl’. Steele, 
former manager of military relations of 
Litton Industries. 

Some men close to Dietrich—there 
aren't many—say part of his drive is to 
salve his pride by emulating Hughes 
and doing battle with him whenever 
he can. But others think Dietrich 
merely wants to feel the thrill of the 
chase again. In either case, Dietrich is 
building his new complex with care. 
Some of his activities are still in the 
negotiation stage. Dietrich won't talk 
about these. But there are a number 
of things he will talk about. 
¢ Foundations of a Group—His chief 


Dietrich Assembles a Business 





vehicle will be Houston Fearless Corp.., 
a small Los Angeles outfit that unde1 
one roof makes automatic film process- 
ing equipment, 
accessory equipment, and precision com- 
ponents for the missile and aircraft in- 


television studio and 


dustries he company had sales of 
only $4.2-million last year, with profits 
of $295,000; its backlog of orders 
amounts to $3-million, about 70% of 
this in military business but it has a 
capital deficiency of about $1-million 
Dietrich, Woike, and Steele gained con 
trol of Houston Fearless last month, and 
Dietrich will assume the chairmanship 
Oct. 1. He intends to build its ele 
tronic business, expand present lines, 
and engage in acquisitions and mergers. 

Dietrich also has a firm minority 
grip on Tool Research & Engineering 
Corp., a Compton, Calif., toolmaker, 
where he sits as chairman of the board 
Tool Research also has a process for 
making stainless steel honeycomb mate- 
rial for missiles and ultrasonic aircraft. 
Ihe company was created through a 
four-way merger this summer, but it, 
too, is still relatively small potatoes. 
Net sales of all four companies together 
in fiscal 1958 were only $2.6-million; 
net earnings totaled $36,318. 

Dietrich scotches rumors that Tool 
Research will compete with Hughes 
lool, principal supplier of drilling tools 
to the oil industry. “I haven’t any 
desire to get into that oil field,” savs 
Dietrich. “Oil is passing out of the pic- 
ture; it doesn’t have growth to it.” But 
the rumors persist. 

e Other Interests—Dietrich also has a 
finger in Matthews Mfg. Co., a small 
privately held Los Angeles outfit that 
is developing a cold impact extrusion 
process. Dietrich claims this process is 
successful for the first time in making 
cold extrusions of the harder metals 
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STEELMAKERS TO MIDDLE AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE: GRANITE CITY, ILL. @ SALES OFFICES: DALLAS @ MEMPHIS @ KANSAS CITY @ ST. LOUIS @ MINNEAPOLIS @ HOUSTON e@ MOLINE e TULSA 
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ENOUGH 
MONEY 





DOES YOUR 
BUSINESS HAVE 





TO MAKE MONEY? 


Here's a fast, flexible way to get move 
cash... for as long as you need it 


In today’s highly competitive markets, the 
company with adequate cash available at all 
times has distinct advantages. You can make 
more dollars when you have the dollars to dis- 
count bills . . . buy at the right time in the right 
quantity . . . modernize production facilities . . . 
expand sales volume . . . improve products and 
develop new ones. 


To supplement your cash working capital, for 
greater progress and profit, call on COMMERCIAL 
CrepIT. Increasingly popular for nearly 50 
years, COMMERCIAL CREDIT’S method offers 
these and other important advantages: More 
cash than other sources will usually provide .. . 
$25,000 or millions, available as Jong as needed 
without renewals. Fast service, with funds nor- 
mally ready for use 3 to 5 days after first con- 
tact. Minimized cost, based only on money 
actually used as the need varies. 


Ask the nearest Commercial Credit Corporation 
office about the Commercial Financing Plan: 


BALTIMORE 2............. 300 St. Paul Place 
Comee ©... . 4 ei aces 222 W. Adams Street 
Los ANGELES 14........ 722 S. Spring Street 
New Youu 36........... .50 W. 44th Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 6............ 112 Pine Street 


Counsel 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
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COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries advance over 
one billion dollars a year to manufacturers and wholesalers 
to supplement cash working capital. Combined volume of 
finance subsidiaries exceeds three billion dollars a year. 
TOTAL ASSETS OVER ONE AND ONE-HALF BILLION DOLLARS. 





used in high-speed missiles and aircraft. 

Still another iron in the fire is a syn- 
dicate of 12 people backing research in 
thermodynamics. One of their projects 
is a new type of fueling system for ultra- 
sonic aircraft, to make it unnecessary to 
use the refrigeration systems that cool 
the leading edges and other surfaces of 
aircraft flying at extremely high speeds. 
¢ Key Company—Dietrich picked 
Houston Fearless as the kev company 
for his group, rather than forming a 
brand-new company, because it had the 
facilities, the engineers, and the exist- 
ing contracts with the government. 

Houston Fearless was formed in 1949 
out of Fearless Camera Co., solely 
owned by Rav C. Wilcox, and the 
Houston Corp., owned by Benjamin B. 
Smith. In 1954, Color Corp. of Amer- 
ica acquired all the stock of Houston 
Fearless from Wilcox and Smith for 
$3-million, but the two men were given 
$2.9-million in notes that left them in 
control, since they were never entirely 
paid off. Houston Fearless operated as 
a division of CCA until 1957, when 
it regained its original name; the next 
year George E. Johnson, a retired ex 
ecutive of A. O. Smith Corp., was 
brought in as president at the insistence 
of Houston Fearless’ bankers. 
¢ Dietrich’s Tactics—l’o make his pitch 
for the company, Dietrich first got to- 
gether with David Holmes of the suc 
cessful Harry & David Fruit of the 
Month Club. He also enlisted H. W. 
Jamieson, a founder of Litton Indus 
tries, who had left Litton and agreed to 
give 25% of his time to Houston Fear 
less if Dietrich and Holmes succeeded. 
This effort, in April, 1958, failed be- 
cause, among other things, the roughly 
40¢ per share bid for Houston Fearless’ 
stock was too low. 

Dietrich kept trving; on his next bid, 
last January, Steele was his partner. 
Then, in Februarv, Woike entered the 
scene. Woike had heard in New York 
that Houston Fearless might be avail- 
able for purchase, and he hurried West 
with the financial backing of a group 
including David Baird, a New York in- 
vestment broker who has been involved 
in manv such deals. 

After several months of hard bargain- 
ing, Woike, Steele, and Dietrich 
achieved control of Houston Fearless 
by buying $1.4-million in notes and 
convertible debentures still held by Wil- 
cox. Smith pulled out in 1955. 
¢ Sounder Footing—To recapitalize the 
company—as well as to give the new 
owners a big stake—1.4-million new 
shares of stock were issued. Of these, 
1.1-million shares went directly to 
Woike and Metrocap Co., which he 
controls, at $1 a share; Dietrich got 
200,000 shares and Steele 100,000 at 
the same price. The market price was 
then about $2.50, but it has since 
jumped to $7. END 
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Large-size units—4’ x 2’ x 11/4” f 
go up fast, quickly cover large areas. y) 
such as in this supermarket. 
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Get rid of disturbing noise 
Use this New “lay-in” ceiling panel— 
of Johns-Manville Fiber Glass 


Panelglas made 





Panelglas soaks up as much as 90% of 
the sound waves that strike it—deadens 
disconcerting din. At the same time it 
makes a good-looking, slightly textured, 
light-reflecting ceiling. 

Panelglas units are large—2’ x 2’ or 2’ x 
4’. They are unusually light—fit easily 
and quickly into suspended grid systems. 
They can be readily removed for access 
to overhead fixtures. 


For greater efficiency of staff ... for more 
comfortable customers, end distracting 
noise with a ceiling of Panelglas ... a 
ceiling that can be installed at excep- 
tionally low cost. To get all the details, 
write to Johns-Manville, Box 158, New 
York 16, New York. In Canada, address 
Johns-Manville Company, Limited, 565 
Lakeshore Road East, Port Credit, 
Ontario. 


OTHER JOHNS-MANVILLE 
ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 
@ SANACOUSTIC® 

@ PERMACOUSTIC® 

@ DRILLED MINERAL TILE 

@ FIBRETONE® 


JOHNS MANVILLE 
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In the Markets 


Yields Soar on All Kinds of Loans 


In New Round of Interest Rate Rises 


I'he rise in the commercial banks’ prime rate this week 
to 5‘ from 44% set off another big round of interest 
rate increases (page 26). In the wake of this move, whose 
timing caught the bond markets by surprise: 

* An increase in the Fed discount rate immediately 
became a foregone conclusion—steel strike or not. 

* Government bond prices tumbled to new record 
lows. Some government yields went over 5% on the bid 
side of the market, the highest in 38 years. 

e Short-term interest rates shot up. The ‘Treasury's 
91-day bills traded to yield 4%, one-half a percentage 
point higher than the discount rate, while the 6-month 
bills were vielding over 44%. Bankers’ acceptance rates 
moved up 4 or } to 44% on 6month paper. Commer 
cial paper rates were hiked immediately by 4 of 1%, 
and on the following day by 4 of 1%. 

¢ Big corporate and municipal bond issues still in 
svndicate were trapped. At midweek, some $22-million 
of the $125-million General Motors Acceptance Corp. 
issue remained unsold, even though priced to vield 5% 
and non-refundable for five vears. At least 25° of the 
$50-million Associates Investment Co. bonds were un- 
sold, priced to vield 54%. 

\fcanwhile, in the foreign exchange market, the pound 
sterling in London turned sharply weaker, and needed 
the market support of the Exchange Control. ‘lhe 
easiness was ascribed to the fact that there was buving 
of U.S. dollars in London and most Continental foreign 
exchange centers as investors moved to invest in New 
York and Canada’s high-vielding short-term securities. 


Stock Prices Sag Further as Bonds 
Extend Their Advantage in Yields 


Reacting to the latest rise in interest rates, the stock 
market this week declined, and found it hard to sustain 
any tally. Brokers report that investors are growing more 
conscious that bond vields are well above most stocks. 
They feel that the market will remain nervous until bond 
vields settle at new levels. They find it disturbing that 
trading volume appears to have dried up as credit has 
tightened. 

The general feeling among Wall Street professionals 
is that the Dow-Jones industrial average will still hit new 
highs in the fall. But, as G. M. Loeb of E. F. Hutton & 
Co. puts it, it will do so under the impetus of a very 
limited number of issues. 

his new caution is reflected in the wide range of 
price movements of specific stock groups in August. 
Of 36 groups, only eight rose while the rest declined. 


In London, British investors, for the first time in his- 
tory, bid up stocks to the point where they now yield 





















less than bonds. At the end of last week, according to 
the reputable Financial ‘Times, long-term bonds vic!ded 
4.77% while stocks yielded 4.76%. 

In the past, when stock and bond yields came close 
together in the London market, it was always a signal 
for a decline in the stock market. But London brokers, 
with an eve toward New York, where stocks have yielded 
less than bonds for over a year, think that the booming 
British economy is likely to keep stocks headed upward 
for some time to come. 


New Charge Against Guterma Involves 


Alleged Aid to Dominican Dictator 


Ihe list of charges against financial operator Alexander 
L.. Guterma is fattening steadily. Guterma already faces 
trial on federal fraud charges involving F. L. Jacobs Co. 
and Bon Ami Co., both of which he once headed. Last 
week he was indicted—along with fugitive financier 
Lowell M. Birrell—for allegedly defrauding United Dve 
& Chemical Corp. ‘This week a new charge was leveled: 
failure to register as an agent of Dominican Dictator 
Rafael ‘Trujillo. 

According to the federal indictment, Guterma’s latest 
troubles stem from an alleged deal last winter to propa- 
gandize the Dominican Republic via news broadcasts on 
Mutual Broadcasting System, which Guterma then con- 
trolled. 

Guterma admits openly arranging “private financing” 
in the Dominican Republic to bolster his sagging empire. 
But he says this was a “normal loan transaction,” with 
nothing whatsoever to do with the Dominican govern 
ment. Mutual Broadcasting is not involved in the 
charges. 


Third New York Stock Exchange Firm 
Under Fire on Charges of Wrongdoing 


Another member of the New York Stock Exchange 
has run afoul of regulatory authorities for alleged manip- 
ulation. ‘The Securities & Exchange Commission last 
week accused Bruns, Nordeman & Co. of rigging the 
market during 1956 and 1957 in stock of Gob Shops of 
America, Inc., a small Rhode Island retail operation. 

SEC ordered hearings to determine if Bruns, Norde- 
man’s broker-dealer registration should be suspended and 
if the firm should be expelled from the National Assn. 
of Securities Dealers. Bruns, Nordeman denies the 
charges, says it will answer them fully at the hearings, for 
which no date has been set. 

This brings to three the number of NYSE members 
that have come under fire in recent months for alleged 
wrongdoing by partners or employees, though one case 
concerned commodities rather than stocks. Reynolds & 
Co. is waiting for SEC action after hearings on charges 
of irregularities in some of Reynolds’ West Coast offices 
(BW—Feb.21'59,p114), and two E. F. Hutton & Co. 
employees were disciplined by the Dept. of Agriculture 
for their part in the rise of wheat future ‘prices on the 
Chicago Board of ‘Trade (BW—Aug.8’59,p105). 
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“Flexi-Van gives us faster delivery 
with no breakage’ 


says W.S. Carter, Director of Transportation, 
Syracuse China Division, Onondaga Pottery Co. 








Ls ae 


“We use this carton punishing ma- 
chine to develop the best package. 
Even so we had breakage losses be- 
fore we started using Flexi-Van.” 





“We get service on Flexi-Van. On short no 
tice we can have a trailer spotted just where 
we want to load it.” 


“We load Flexi-Van in two-thirds the time required for 
other road or rail equipment,” says Mr. Carter. “We get 
second morning delivery at the consignee’s dock in 
Chicago — a day faster than over-the-road. And best of all, 
no breakage. I am looking forward to still greater use of “alk ie eee Ges Deusieae ot 
Flexi-Van as the service is extended to other points.” ee ees 


quickly and more economically.” 


New York Central Railroad wt: «cc... 




















Your freight is loaded, locked in Van boards freight train at track- Shipment rides low, well cushioned 
under your supervision. side. Transfer time, 4 minutes. aboard high-speed cars. 


Beats trucks on long hauls. Two 
pick-ups or three deliveries. 
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Interpreter of Labor Reform 


That will be job of NLRB Gen- 
Counsel Stuart Rothman 
when Congress approves new 
labor legislation. 


eral 


lhe calm, unruffled man pictured at 
the right will soon be handed the 
toughest and hottest assignment in 
labor-management relations 

Ile already holds an important post 


is the new general counsel of the 
National Labor Relations Board. But 
vhen Congress adopts labor reform 


gislation 


ind the prospects were good 
nidweek—Stuart Rothman will have 
of prosecuting labor for viola- 
l'aft-Hartleyv restrictions. 
¢ Trouble Spot—It will be a legal hot 


th b 


tions of new 


otato for a man who must get used 

juggling troubles Ihe general 
uinsel’s post has always been in the 
nter of controvers' Only one of 


four previous general counsels filled 
ut his full four-vear term. 

When a reform law arrives at the 
NLRB, Rothman must be the first 
ne to read and understand the fine 
int, not only in the final law but 
lso in the mountainous records piled 
ip in six months of hearings, Con- 
House-Senate 


essional debate, and 


g1 
conferences 
Rothman, a muscular, agile — six- 
footer, admits the new legal language 
will need some good lawvering.” 
Even without the problems possible 
from a Rothman 
could have more than a normal share of 
troubles. His predecessor, Jerome D. 
Kenton, left in a storm and Rothman 
rived in another one. 
¢ Powerful Position—The general coun- 
sel post—which is separate from NLRB 
is critical and controversial because 
of its unusual authority. It ranks at 
least on a par with the NLRB itself. 
Ihe general counsel is the sole judge 
of whether an unfair labor practice 
complaint under Taft-Hartley should 
be processed; if he says “no” there is 
no appeal, the board can’t overrule him. 
There are wider grounds for com- 
plaints in the prospective new reform 
legislation. It includes strong amend- 
ments to Taft-Hartlev—the first sub- 
stantive changes in 12 vears of the 
labor-management law. For the most 
part, the changes would tighten up on 
union boycotts and picketing. 
¢ More Work—While the reform pro- 
posals would plug up some of the 
loopholes in the old bill, writing more 
labor law doesn’t make its adminis- 
tration any easier, as any thriving labor 
relations attornev will attest. Unions 


labor reform law, 
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STUART ROTHMAN, new NLRB general 


and employers have long since become 
expert at pinpointing Taft-Hartley open- 
ings, and many important issues, such 
as organizational picketing and crossing 
a picket line, still haven’t been fully 


litigated. 
The addition of new ‘Taft-Hartley 
rules means much more work. ‘The 


NLRB already has gone to Congress 
for $500,000 ‘“‘as a starter’ to meet 
the added workload. 


|. The Rothman Plan 


“I intend to enforce Taft-Hartley 
vigorously. I'll be neither pro-labor nor 
pro-management,” says Rothman. He 
concedes that while Taft-Hartley may 
be labeled pro-management, he _pro- 
cessed a record-breaking number of 
cases against employers under the wage- 
hour and minimum wage laws as solici- 
tor of the Labor Dept. His vigorous 
prosecutions have made management 
wary of Rothman. 

Tabbed as a “lawyer's lawver’ by 
associates, the 44-vear-old career gov- 
ernment employee has already, after 
two months, stirred up the 1,242 em- 
plovees under his control. He _ has 





counsel, aims to speed work of board. 


revamped many operating procedures 
to trv to cut down the heavy backlog 
of cases (7,660 throughout the whole 
agency as of July) and the time it 
takes to process them. And Rothman 
has tightened up on what he obvious, 
considered lax work habits at the board. 
¢ Speed Record—Already the record 
shows the Rothman touch. In August, 
his office received 85 cases and closed 
113, a spread that substantially betters 
recent records. One reason: Rothman 
has developed “‘profiles” of regional 
offices showing the status of all cases— 
cases he insists must reach Washing- 
ton within +5 days “unless they are 
on the wav to settlement.” This is 
several weeks short of the old average. 
“I’m trving to find where the bulges 
are. We want to know whether there 
are differences between cases in North 
and South. And,” he adds, “we want 
to look at the sophisticated suits . 
to find out whether they're good or 
bad.”” A better understanding of the 
cases, Rothman believes, will make for 
quicker handling. 
¢ Critical Survey—Processing cases has 
been a losing game at the board. Cases 
pile up faster than they are decided. 
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STRONG PLASTIC 





THAT DOESN'T COST A FORTUNE? 


The battering this rigid plastic shape is 
taking, without damage, gives you some 
idea of the amazing things your custom 
molder can do for you with the new Durez 
plastics. 

This piece happens to be the backbone 
of a portable air conditioner. It has to be 
strong: heavy components, including the 
fan motor, are assembled to it. The plastic 
part saves money because no drilling and 
machining are needed to get it ready for 
assembly. Holes, slots, bosses—even a 
name plate—are all molded in. 

What’s more, this piece doesn’t need 
painting or finishing; can’t rust. It has 
good acoustical qualities—no rattling or 
drumming. It’s a fine electrical insulator, 
and retards fire. 


Would you expect to pay a fancy price 
for material that does all these things so 
well? You don’t have to. It’s the lowest 
priced high impact material you can buy. 
And it gives the impact strength of ma- 
terials costing much more! It’s a new sisal- 
filled phenolic, Durez 18683. 

What’s your manufacturing problem? 
Strength? Heat resistance? Moisture proof- 
ing? Bright colors? Dimensional stability? 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION f'1111|/43°, 


Assembly time? Chances are, a Durez 
molding compound can give you the right 
combination of answers—in a shape that 
fits your ideas, saves money. If you haven't 
looked at Durez plastics lately, do it now 
—you'll be profitably surprised. Check with 
your molder today. Or, for more informa- 
tion, write Durez PLastics Division, 
Hooker Chemical Corporation, 4009 
Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 








NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 





CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 


Sales Offices: cHiCaGo © DETROIT © KENTON, 0, © LOS ANGELES ® NEW YORK @ NIAGARA FALLS ® PHILADELPHIA ® TACOMA ® NORTH TONAWANDA, N.Y. # WORCESTER, MASS 
In Canada: HOOKER CHEMICALS LIMITED, NORTH VANCOUVER, B.C. 




















BUILDING or MODERNIZING ? 


Save on heating and maintenance 


with Lecéll ile \Nindows and Doors! 
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: ! Institutions 
Blanket-of-air” insulation between inner and outer window sash Apartments 
and double weatherstripping reduce heating and air conditioning F 
costs. Aluminum frames, lifetime Fiberglas screening and vinyl Dormitories 
glazing channel instead of putty, cut maintenance. All sash cleaned Ss 
from inside. Windows are hurricane tested for assurance of Residences 





weather tightness. Fleetlite Aluminum Sliding Glass Doors (100 
MPH hurricane tested) effect equal savings 
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— Siide a | Window 
FLEET OF AMERICA, INC. Sliding frercos 
Dept. BW-99, 2015 Walden Ave _— Door 
Buffalo 25, New York Write today for descriptive literature 











Wherever the World’s Horsepower flows 
through pipe... 


my 


Fa 


Chances are... 
it’s Controlled by 


The very existence of the world’s industrial 





structure is increasingly more dependent upon 
the precise control of millions of horsepower 
daily 

Whether the problem lies in the realm of 
gases, liquids or steam, leading industries 
specify Fisher Pressure Regulation, Dia- 
phragm Motor Valves and Liquid Level Con- 
trols with the confidence that Fisher research 
is always “‘a step ahead”’ of today’s require- 
ments. And that’s the way it has been for more 
than three quarters of a century 





if it flows through pipe anywhere in the world chances are it's controlled by ... 


FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY 


Coraopolis, Pa. Woodstock, Ont. London, England 


SINCE 1880 
MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT~ MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 
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It now takes about 18 months to get 
an NLRB ruling on an unfair labor 
practice case, by which time the remedy 
won't do much good. ‘This was suc 
cinctly noted in a recent survey of board 
operations by a management consultant 
firm, McKinsey & Co., a survey so criti 
cal that it is spoken of only in hushed 
tones at the agency and is being kept 
under wraps. 


ll. The Administrator 


Half of the general counsel’s job is as 
chief administrator of the board. Even 
this function has raised a furor at the 
NLRB; it was directly responsible for 
the resignation of former General 
Counsel Fenton following a dispute 
with board members. 
¢ Source of Conflict—Under ‘l'aft-Hart 
levy, the board and general counsel arc 
independent of each other. However, 
the general counsel has control over all 
personnel at the agency except for the 
office staffs of the members and a few 
others. On the other hand, board mem 
bers have a right to exercise a veto over 
the counsel’s appointments. 

Fenton and the board members col 
lided over this and the members won 

But Rothman, in office less than two 
months, now has full control, since the 
board has voluntarily given him a frec 
hand, at least for the time being. 

The McKinsey report describes em 
ployee morale as very poor and the 
agency's hiring policies as inadequate: 
it said the board has been getting me- 
diocre performances from some of its 
legal assistants. Rothman sought to 
counteract this with a statement on 
the “aims and objectives” of his office, 
which says in part that merit would 
determine promotion, training programs 
would be developed, government in 
centive award programs would be sup- 
ported 


Ill. Political Clash 


With all his responsibilities, the gen 
eral counsel has one of the hot seats 
in a political battlefield. He is aligned 
with his former boss, Labor Secy. James 
P. Mitchell, who won Rothman his new 
job despite strong criticism by Repub- 
lican conservatives. Sen. Goldwater 
sought to block the appointment. 
¢ Quiz Session—Goldwater based his 
charges on Rothman’s appearance be- 
fore the Senate Labor Committee, when 
he and Mitchell testified on the Ad- 
ministration’s reform bill. Rothman had 
a particularly tough time. Goldwater 
opposed the bill for not including 
tighter curbs on union activities. 

Rothman’s nomination by Pres. Ei- 
senhower was held up for weeks in the 
Senate because of Goldwater’s protest. 
But it went through quickly when Gold- 
water dropped his objections. END 
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STYMIED ”? 


Can’t hire salesmen 
who don’t own cars ? 


Leasing sales cars from 
Hertz lets you hire the best men, 
regardless of car ownership 


Hertz cars change a morale-and-mileage problem 
into a great sales incentive. New cars maintain com- 
pany prestige, minimize accidents. Mileage squabbles 
are ended. 

Hertz takes care of maintenance, licensing, fire, 
theft, and collision protection. We perform and pay 
for all repairs, towing, greasing, winterizing, State license 
plates. We replace destroyed cars, even help you dispose 
of old cars. 

Hertz ends your bookkeeping and administrative 
problems. Your costs are budgetable in advance. A 



















































eC your man-hours of administration and costing are ré 
duced to the writing of one check per month. 
m Hertz leasing releases capital tied up in company- 
he owned cars. Why pre-pay your salesmen's driving 
te: costs? Why take a chance on uncertain car resale va 
nC ues? Hertz leasing provides brand-new Chevrolets 
its other fine cars, with no mileage restrictions . .. free 
te your capital for profitable reinvestment. 
}) 
on ne 
—— 
r Get comp/ete | WHO SHOULD LEASE CARS... 
ul d . * } and who shouldn't 
information! nT 
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= ip coupon, a_i * 
“ send for | 4 fq amma 
T let! 
free booklet ee’, 
ee a ae a ae ener an em r 
—. HUBERT RYAN, VICE PRESIDENT 
ze THE HERTZ CORPORATION, 224 S. WABASH | 
eats 1 CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS, DEPT. B-95 
ned ! Please send me your illustrated booklet, ‘Who Should 
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In Labor 


Recession Causes Slight Shrinkage 


In Payments to Welfare Benefit Funds 


K;:mplovee welfare benefit payments reflected the reces- 
sion in 1958 by taking the first year-to-year drop since 
1933, according to a National Industrial Conference 
Board analysis of Commerce Dept. figures. ‘The dip was 
to $13.760.000.000 from 1957's pe ik of $13.774.000,000. 

(‘he employment cutback in 1958 curtailed payments 
into government insurance funds. Collections for fed 
eral old age survivors’ and disability insurance fell to 
$3.5-billion from $3.6-billion in 1957; unemployment 
insurance payments declined to $1.8-billion from $1.9- 
billion 

However, private industry paid a record $7.2-billion 
into welfare and pension funds—$50-million more than 
in 1957. Compensation for injuries also rose. 

Despite a slump-induced cut in benefits and wages, 
there was no change in the ratio of welfare benefits to 
over-all compensation of employees. Fringe benefits 
accounted for 6.5% of the $210.1-billion paid out in 
salaries, and supplementary benefits—the same 
percentage as in 1957 


Wages, 


Statistician to Figure How Dock Workers 


Will Share in Savings From Automation 


The Pacific Maritime Assn. last week chose a govern- 
ment statistician to work out a system for applving a 
mechanization fund created in recent West Coast long- 
shore negotiations (BW—Aug.15'59,p122). Max Kossoris, 
head of the Western region of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, will take a year’s leave of absence to do the job. 

The mechanization fund was set up under a three- 
year contract between the association and the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union. 
I'he agreement provides that permanent dock workers 
are guaranteed a share of savings resulting from the intro- 
duction of labor-saving devices—an estimated $1.5-million 
for the first year. E mployers will pay this amount into 
the fund for 1959-60. 

Kossoris is expected to work out ways of measuring 
the effects of dockside automation and ways of distribut- 
ing the mechanization fund among the dockers. 

The longshoremen’s union agreed to waive objections 
to the introduction of labor-saving machinery. 


AFL-CIO Convention to Press Merger 
Of Local Labor Bodies Still Divided 


Among other internal problems, the AFL-CIO con- 
vention in San Francisco this month faces a question 
of what to do about AFL and CIO organizations still 


100 Labor 


unmerged four years after the national labor bodies 
united in December, 1955. 

Almost all state organizations have merged. Federa 
tion patience with the few that haven't is running out. 
And, with an important political year ahead, AFL-CIO 
wants the unification of county and city central bodies 
speeded up. 

Mergers have been accomplished smoothly and quietly 
in many instances. They have bogged down, often over 
comparatively minor matters, in others. For instance, 
in Wisconsin mergers have been completed in nine of 
eleven counties with AFL and CIO organizations; in onc 
of the others, unresolved issues have been submitted to 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany for binding arbitration. 

But AFL and CIO bodies in Milwaukee failed last 
week to agree on merger terms—balked by one issue, 
whether subscriptions to a council paper should be 
voluntary or mandatory. 


Three Strikes End With Wage Increases; 
Fourth Settled for More Fringe Benefits 


Four strikes—three of them long ones—ended this 
week in contract settlements. 

¢ A 109-day strike ended when the International 
Assn. of Machinists accepted a 104¢ hourly wage increase 
and an extra paid holiday offered by Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Louis manufacturer of heavy pumps and 
— systems. 

An 1]-week walkout by the United Auto Workers 
against the J. I. Case Co.'s plant at Rockford, IIl., ended 
when the union accepted an average 12¢-an-hour raise 
for 1,400 employees. 

¢ San Francisco’s ‘Teamsters strike ended in its 25th 
day when Local 85 approved a two-year contract for a $12 
a week wage increase this year and $9 more in 1960, plus 
vacation and holiday gains. ‘The strike, in part a revolt 
against local leaders (BW —Aug.29°59,p96), had tied up 
heavy freight movements in the Bay area. 

e And a strike since Aug. 15 against the American 
Bosch Arma Corp. at Springfield, Mass., ended when 
the International Union of Electrical Workers signed 
a three-year contract. No wage increase will be given 
this year, but workers will receive an estimated l4¢ 
an hour in increased fringe benefits. ‘The contract pro 
vides for a 6¢ pay hike the second year, 7¢ in 1961. 


Leather Workers Win a 6¢ Wage Boost, 
Plus Another 3¢ Effective Next Year 


The Massachusetts Leather Manufacturers Assn. and 
the International Leather Workers signed a two-year 
agreement this week providing a 6¢-an-hour wage in- 
crease, effective Sept. 1, and a 3¢-an-hour boost next 
year. The contract also calls for some additional fringe 
benefits. 

The new leather contract covers 1,300 workers in tan- 
neries in Peabody, Salem, Danvers, and Woburn. 
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interest 


To arouse and maintain buyer interest, we advertise consistently in 
business publications. This efficient means of communication helps us to introduce 
and sell our wrought iron, steel and plastic products. We feel that this is 
one of the most economical ways to create interest in our products and services. 
B. M. Byers, President, A. M. Byers Company 


INTEREST— Consistent advertising spurs the interest one million key businessmen pay to read McGraw-Hill 
of the men-who-buy. It keeps prospects up-to-date on publications. You can arouse and hold their interest by 
your progress and products . . . helps your company concentrating your advertising in the one or more 
grow. In today’s leading growth industries, more than McGraw-Hill publications serving your markets. 


McGraw-Hill 


FUSETCATIOORNS 





McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. ¥. 
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IDEAS FOR NEW PRODUCTS 
New plastic foams —called urethanes—have bounced from the 
lab into the home—as furniture cushioning, pillows, mat- 
tresses, and many other products. As cushions, for instance, 
urethanes replace former foams because they're lighter, 
stronger, dry-cleanable, flame-retardant . . . give long wear, 
easy care, unparalleled comfort. Urethane foams start 
with chemicals made by our National Aniline Division. 
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...Where people with ideas open doors \.. 


Low-cost “‘foam-sandwich” 
trailer panels. 
Urethane “filling” makes compact in- 
sulating panels for refrigerated truck- 
trailers that are efficient, easy to in- 
stall and maintain. They reduce 
weight, increase payload capacity up 
to 12%, cut installation time from 250 
man-hours down to 16, and minimize 
repair costs. 


Warmer, lighter 

coat linings. C 
Soft urethane foam interlining is a 
new feature of fall-winter fashions 
like this Swiss-cut jacket. Lightest in- 
terlining known, an eighth-inch layer 
retains warmth as well as bulky wool 
quilting. Foam interlinings are easy to 
fabricate, can be washed or dry- 
cleaned without losing shape or good 
looks. Theyre based on National 
Aniline’s NACCONATE isocyanates. 
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to better products! 


If these ideas suggest product innovations or 
improvements for your business, why not write ’ 
to Allied Chemical Corporation, Dept. 99-B, 

61 Broadway, New York 6, New York. 


NACCONATE is an Allied Chemical registered trademark 
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AT TAMPA 


For the new Jos. Schlitz 
SRM TTL AUER IE | Beorins Co. s20000 00 
plant at Tampa, Florida, : 

Stone & Webster engineers 
SAVINGS [eee 

method to insulate a 
brewery’s huge refrigerated 
F 0 4 cellars building which 
resulted in substantial 
savings in investment cost. 
Here predetermined low 
temperatures must be 
accurately maintained 
consistent with the high 
standard of product quality 
demanded by the company. 
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Working closely with 
Schlitz engineers, 
Stone & Webster designed 
and constructed this 
million-barrel-a-year 
brewery ... completing it 
on schedule and well within 
budget estimates. 


Whatever the type, 
scope or location of your 
next engineering project, 
Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corporation 
can offer you this same 
engineering skill and ex- 
perience designed to keep 
construction costs down at 
no sacrifice in final plant 
efficiency. Please call or 
write our nearest office. 





Stone & Webster adds profits 
to your project through 
engineering economies and 
plant efficiency. 








STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INC, 


New York Boston Chicago Pittsburgh Houston SanFrancisco LosAngeles Seattle Toronto 











PERSONAL BUSINESS: 


BUSINESS WEEK New York will offer some lively theater this season, judging by the 

SEPT. 5, 1959 number and variety of shows heading for Broadway. Five musical come- 
dies and two revues—with over $514-million advance sales, mostly to big 
theater parties—will open this fall. And 18 or more others, ranging from 
high comedy to serious drama, are due before the end of the year. 


Rodgers and Hammerstein’s The Sound of Music, starring Mary Martin 
in a musical about the Trapp Family singers, with book by Lindsay and 
Crouse, leads in pre-opening ticket tallies (Lunt-Fontanne, 205 W. 46th St., 
A BUSINESS WEEK opens Nov. 12; top $9.90). 


Later on comes Saratoga, from Edna Ferber’s novel, Saratoga Trunk, 
with score by Arlen and Mercer and a cast led by Howard Keel and Carol 
SERVICE Lawrence (Winter Garden, 50th St. and Broadway, Dec. 7; $8.60). David 
Merrick is producing Take Me Along, a musical version of O’Neill’s Ah, 
Wilderness!, with Jackie Gleason, Eileen Herlie, and Walter Pidgeon 
(Shubert, 225 W. 44th St., Oct. 22; $8.60). 





If you like dramatic comedy, Shakespeare’s Much Ado About Nothing 
will have its Broadway premiere Sept. 17. Sir John Gielgud and Margaret 
Leighton head the London company for a seven-week engagement (Lunt- 
Fontanne, 205 W. 46th St., $7.95). There’s a star-studded cast, too, for a 
14-week run of Shaw’s Heartbreak House, with Maurice Evans, Sam Levene, 
and Dianna Wynyard (National, 208 W. 41st St., Oct. 18; $6.90). 


Melvyn Douglas has the lead in The Gang’s All Here, a political play 
about an easy-going man rocketed to power (Ambassador, 215 W. 49th St., 
Oct. 1; $6.90). Only in America, with Nehemiah Persoff playing Harry 
Golden, opens Nov. 19 (Cort, 138 W. 48th St., $6.90). Paddy Chayefsky has 
written The Tenth Man, a comedy-drama of human relationships, directed 
by Tyrone Guthrie (Booth, 222 W. 45th St., Nov. 5; $6.90). 


On the serious side, Anne Bancroft portrays Annie Sullivan, the young 
woman who taught Helen Keller, in The Miracle Worker (Playhouse, 137 W. 
48th St., Oct. 19; $6.90). The Flowering Cherry with Eric Portman and 
Wendy Hiller, concerns a braggart’s disintegration (Lyceum, 149 W. 45th 
St., Oct. 21; $6.90). 


Dore Schary tells of an atomic scientist’s conflicts in The Highest Tree, 
with Kenneth MacKenna (Longacre, 220 W. 48th St., Nov. 4; $6.90). A 
German tutor’s effect on an English family is the theme of Five Finger 
Exercise, starring Jessica Tandy (Music Box, 239 W. 45th St., Dec. 2; $6.90). 


Here are other coming shows, any one of which also may turn out to be 
a conversation piece: 


Musicals. Fiorello: deals with the late New York Mayor LaGuardia’s 
early years (Broadhurst, 235 W. 44th St., Nov. 23; $8.35). Bert Lahr and 
Nancy Walker clown about in The Girls Against the Boys, a revue (Alvin, 
250 W. 52nd St., Oct. 27; $8.05). Happy Town, set in Texas, gives Henry 
Hull his first musical role (54th St., 152 W. 54th St., Oct. 6; $8.35). A two- 
man revue, At the Drop of a Hat, will arrive after a long London run (Nine 
O’Clock Theatre, 252 W. 45th St., Oct. 8; $6.90). 


Comedies. Rex Harrison and Roddy McDowall perform in Time’s Fool, 
about a quixotic French general (ANTA, 245 W. 52nd St., Dec. 8; $6.90). 
Moonbirds stars Wally Cox as a school official who can turn people into birds 
(Cort, 139 W. 48th St., Oct. 6; $6.90). Beating a gambling wheel with 
electronic equipment is the crux of The Golden Fleecing with Tom Poston 105 
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(Henry Miller, 124 W. 48rd St., Oct. 15; $6.90). And what happens when a 
man is reincarnated as a woman is the nub of George Axelrod’s Goodbye 
Charlie with Lauren Bacall and Sydney Chaplin (Lyceum, 149 W. 45th St., 
Dec. 17; $6.90). 


Dramas. Kim Stanley has the feminine lead in Cheri, Anita Loos’ adapta- 
tion of two Colette novels (Morosco, 217 W. 45th St., Oct. 9; $6.90), while 
Julie Harris will appear with June Havoe in The Warm Peninsula, about a 
girl seeking romance (Helen Hayes, 210 W. 46th St., Oct. 20; $5.75). Henry 
Fonda and Barbara Bel Geddes co-star in Silent Night, Lonely Night, a love 
story (Morosco, 217 W. 45th St., Dec. 3; $6.90). A new William Inge drama, 
A Loss of Roses, concerns rebellion against matriarchal domination (Coronet, 
230 W. 49th St., Nov. 25; $6.90). 


If you’re interested in organizing a theater party, contact a licensed 
theater party agent. Lenore Tobin, 246 W. 44th St., New York 36, or The 
Ivy Larric Theatre Party Bureau, 1457 Broadway, New York 36, are two 
suggestions (BW—Dec.8’56,p110). When ordering individual tickets by mail, 
give several alternate nights if possible, and enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 


A tip: You can get a line on “benefit night” tickets for top shows 
through the Community Council of New York. Write Council’s Benefit 
Calendar, 345 East 45th St., New York 17. 


Nuclear note: You may have to wait a long time to travel aboard the 
world’s first commercial ship powered by atomic energy. The Nuclear 
Ship Savannah (freightliner) is scheduled for its maiden voyage early in 
1961 but, as yet, there are no definite plans to take passengers. 


The vessel has 30 air-conditioned staterooms for 60 passengers but itin- 
eraries and fares won’t be announced for many months. Write States 
Marine Line, 90 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


New federal tax form: It’s not official yet, but there’s a new short 
(two-page) form, 1040W, in the works for reporting income for next year. 


It’s designed for those with income from salary or wages regardless of 
amount, but not more than $200 dividends and interest. On the long form 
1040, dividends and interest have to be reported on page 3, requiring a 
second sheet. The new form, unlike form 1040A, offers a choice of itemizing 
deductions or taking the standard deduction. 


Hobby lobby: Clocks, coins, and carving get detailed treatment in 
three new well illustrated books. 


Old Clocks (Practical Handbooks for Collectors series), by H. Alan 
Lloyd, a Fellow of the British Horological Institute, covers clockmaking 
from earliest times (Essential, $7.50). 


A Simplified Guide to Collecting American Coins, by Hugh McCown 
Knight, lists important coin events by year from 1652, plus representative 
market values (Doubleday, $2.95). 


Wood Carving With Power Tools, prepared by Ralph E. Byers, has 
complete instructions for this modern carving technique (Chilton, $7.50). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 5, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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LINK- BELT coil conveyors take on a 
tough handling job for Inland Steel 


Putting these heavyweights through the mill without damage calls 
for sure, delicate handling. It’s a difficult job performed with 
precision and safety on Link-Belt conveyors. Coils weighing 
15 tons each move automatically from coiler to pickling line. 


All through industry, Link-Belt is advancing materials han- 
dling to match the pace of production technology. In your 
industry as well as in Steel, Link-Belt conveyors, processing 
and power transmission machinery—plus expert engineering— 
are helping to cut costs and improve plant output. Write Link- 
Belt Company, Dept. AV, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill. 
Ask for our directory, “Link-Belt at Work.” 
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LINK-BELT COIL HANDLING CONVEYOR SYSTEM 
at Inland Steel Co. —Coils flow automatically 
through a series of 90-degree turns, transfer convey- 
ors, 600-ft. long roller conveyor and a saddle-top 
roller conveyor. Throughout the entire operation, 
coils are handled gently. There is no scuffing, no 
telescoping. 
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One source... one responsibility for materials handling, 
processing and power transmission equipment 
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...and cellophane’s “tailored protection” 
made the sale more profitable 


Protection, tailored to individual 
product needs, is just one of cello- 
phane’s unique combination of ad- 
vantages. 

Du Pont cellophane’s tailored pro- 
tection lowers the cost of a sale, be- 
cause the packager can choose from 
over 100 different types... gets—and 
pays for—only the kind and amount of 
protection his product requires. And 
he profits from the repeat sales as- 
sured by proper protection of quality. 


In addition, Du Pont cellophane 
offers the proven sales power of pure 
transparency, unbeatable efficiency 
on high-speed packaging machinery, 
unlimited flexibility of design and 
vivid color printing. 
a e 

PROVE TO YOURSELF that cellophane 
can help “buy your market”’ at low- 


est cost. Ask your Du Pont represent- 
ative to give you all the facts. 


E.I.du Pontde Nemours& Co. (Inc.), 
Film Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 


GU PONT 


REG. U.S. Pat OFF 


Better Things for Better Living... through Chemistr, 
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In Management 


D. A. Bessmer Named President 


Of Timken Roller Bearing 


D. A. Bessmer, executive vice-president of Timken 
Roller Bearing Co. since 1957, this week became presi- 
dent of the Canton, Ohio, manufacturer of bearings, 
rock bits, and other steel products. He succeeds W. E. 
Umstattd, who will con- 
tinue to serve as a direc- 
tor and chairman of the 
executive committee. 

H. H. Timken, Jr., is 
relinquishing the title of 
executive vice-president 
but will continue to be 
chairman of the board. 
W. R. Timken is giving 
up the title of vice-presi- 
dent but will continue to 
serve as chairman of the 
finance committee. H. 
E. Markley will be execu- 
tive vice-president. Bess- 
mer has been with Tim- 
ken since 1933, serving as service engineer, sales engineer, 
director of purchases, president’s assistant and vice-presi- 
dent. 

Eastern Air Lines, Inc., has a new president and chief 
executive officer, too. E. V. Rickenbacker, boss of the 
company ever since it was separated from North Amer- 
ican Aviation, Inc., in 1938, is stepping aside, and Mal- 
colm MacIntyre, U.S. Under Secretary of the Air Force 
until last July, is taking over the top spot. Rickenbacker 
will continue to be a power in the company as chairman 
and head of the executive and operations committees. 
Thomas F. Armstrong, now president, takes the title of 
executive vice-president overseeing fiscal affairs. 


D. A. Bessmer 


Corporate Generosity to Education 


Undimmed by Last Year’s Recession 


Despite the recession, American corporations gave 
more money to education last year than in 1956, the 
Council for Financial Aid to Education, Inc., concludes 
from its latest biennial survey. ‘The 215 companies that 
reported in both years increased the amounts of their 
donations by 23.5% in 1958. 

Among industry groups, the banks showed the biggest 
jump in aid to education—more than 200%. Utilities 
nearly doubled their donations. 

The 352 companies included in the 1958 survey gave 
nearly $49-million to education, 0.27% of their combined 
net income before taxes. ‘I'wenty-eight of them—twice as 
many as in 1956—contributed 1% or more of net income 
before taxes; 91 coughed up $100,000 or more, compared 
to 55 in 1956. One company, through its foundation, 
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@ P. 110—Gardner-Denver, after almost merg- 
ing with Dresser, now challenges the field with 
drilling equipment of its own. 





gave almost four times as much as it earned last year; 
eight companies made donations despite operating losses. 


Boss Assures Tremco Mfg. Employees 


He Has No Intention of Selling Out 


William C. Treuhaft, president of Cleveland’s ‘l'remco 
Mfg. Co., last week assured his employees that the 
company’s sales were well ahead of a projected five-yea1 
plan to achieve a $20-million volume by 1962. ‘The 
assurance was contained in a letter written to employees 
to clarify for them an article appearing in BUSINESS WEEK 
(BW—Aug.15759,p64) . 

The letter further stated: “Should the objective not 
be reached by 1962, I have no intention of selling con 
trolling interest. We shall continue to strive to work 
out a sound basis for achieving our over-all objective, of 
continuing the control of the organization in the hands 
of present management.” 

Treuhaft assured his employees, “I want to do all in 
my power to see that when I am no longer active, con 
trol of the company will remain in the hands of the 
management team.” 


Dips in Profits Bring Dips in Salary 


To Chief Executives of Many Companies 


Corporate chief executives took pay cuts last year in 
13 of the 23 industries studied by McKinsey & Co., Inc., 
in its fifth annual survey of top management compensa 
tion. 

The average industry drop ranged from 0.2% among 
railroad chief executives to 8.7% among industrial ma- 
chinery chief executives, J. McLain Stewart of McKinsey 
reports in the September-October issue of the Harvard 
Business Review. 

The over-all average in the 791 companies covered in 
the survey declined 1.8%. 

While presidents were feeling the pinch of the reces 
sion, the average compensation of the second-, third-, and 
fourth-ranking executives in their companies went up. 
Although this narrowing of the pay spread within the top 
management hierarchy may reflect changes in responsibili- 
ties, it is also possible, Stewart suggests, that the chief 
executive is more severely penalized for profit declines 
than other members of the top executive group. 

The relation between pay and profits is not clear-cut, 
however. The companies’ profits, on the average, de 
clined much more—1]1.7%—than their chief executives’ 
salaries. Every industry that increased its profit increased 
the compensation of chief executive officers. But not 
every industry with lower profits cut pay. 
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NEW LINE-—Pres. Gifford Leece (left) is betting on big machines like draw-work behind 
him to put Gardner-Denver into oil-drilling rig equipment business on its own; with him is 
Charles Mayhew of G-D Mayhew Mfg. Div., Dallas, where they'll be built. 
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Gardner-Denver, once about 
to merge with Dresser, now takes 
on the field on its own. 


If you can’t lick them, join them 
That piece of homespun wisdom often 
represents the management philosophy 
behind a corporate merger 

Now Gifford V. Leece, president 


of Gardner-Denver Co., seems to b« 
trving to reverse the adage. After a 
merger attempt was dropped, — th 


Quincy, Ill., capital goods producer 1s 
out to demonstrate that growth can 


also be achieved the hard competiti 
wavy. 

Gardner-Denver, a maker of com- 
pressed-air and related equipment, 1s so 
far known to the oil industry chiefl 
for its mud pumps. But Leece is dé 
termined to broaden its line to include 


just about everything needed to drill an 
oil well 


A couple of vears ago he seemed on 
the verge of reac hing that goal by the 
relatively simple merger route—through 


a tie-up with Dresser Industries, Inc., 
$200-million-a-vear-plus maker of equip 
he oil and gas industries. But 


+ 


ment for 
the proposed combination fell through 
just before the papers were to be 
signed 

Now Gardner-Denver is introducing 
its own oil-drilling products. In_ the 
process it is challenging such estab- 
lished manufacturers as Continental- 
Emsco Co. Div. of Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co.; Oil Well Supply Div. of 
U. S. Steel Corp.; National Supply Co., 
which last vear merged into Armco 
Steel Corp.—and, of course, Dresser. 
e On the Way—The new line is alread 
well started. The first two items—a 
draw-works, or hoist; and a compound, 
or group of power transmissions—have 
already gone into operation on a drilling 
job in Mississippi. A new rotary table 
for turning oil drills, and crown and 
traveling blocks—wheel and pulley set- 
ups used to pull drills and drill-pipes 
out of the ground—are now in the field 
test stage 

All are heavy drilling rigs. Lighter 
equipment will follow. Gardner-Den- 
vers aim is a full line of drilling-rig 
components in various sizes, plus its 
mud pumps and a new group of ai 
compressors it has developed for air 
drilling. 
¢ Plan for Growth—This rounding out 
of Gardner-Denver’s oil-country equip- 
ment line is part of a multi-pronged 
expansion program charted by Leece 
five vears ago when he first became 
president. Even before that, Leece, 
functioning as a sort of executive vite- 
president without formality of title, had 
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been given authority to beef up the 
sales force, undertake an intensive sales 
training program, and put more empha- 
sis on product development. By 1954, 
when Leece became president, sales had 
reached $31.2-million, a 50% increase 
in five years. 

After Leece took over, that growth 
accelerated. The 100-year-old com- 
pany has increased its sales more in 
the past five years than in the previous 
95. The sales total was $63.5-million 
last vear, with about $70-million fore- 
cast for 1959. 

Leece hopes to add as much again 
in the next five vears. He is aiming for 
$110-million by 1963. Most of this is 
expected to come from expansion of 
present products—chiefly drills, air com- 
pressors, and precision tools for mining, 
construction, petroleum, and_ general 
industrial applications. 
¢ Biggest Need—But for at least a 
quarter of the hoped-for sales increase 
Leece is banking on new products, 
such as the oil equipment. Gardner- 
Denver has been selling to the oil in- 
dustry since 1901, when the first big 
well came in at Spindletop, Tex., and 
the little company realized that its de- 
clining line of industrial steam pumps 
could be converted into mud pumps to 
cool and lubricate drilling bits and 
clean out drill cuttings. Oil field sales 
now make up about a fifth of its total 
business. 

But it has never had a full line for 
drilling. And that, Leece feels, is what 
is needed to meet the requirements of 
the oil industry. 
¢ More Ways Than One—The Dresser 
merger looked like a natural. Gardner- 
Denver lines dovetailed with Dresser’s 
and the combination could have meant 
a full oil-country product line backed 
up by an experienced sales and engi- 
neering force. But Gardner-Denver, 
which was looking for integration, 
couldn’t mesh with Dresser’s decen- 
tralized structure, which calls for full 
autonomy—and separate organizations— 
for each division. So, Gardner-Denver 
decided it would not gain the benefits 
it expected, and scotched the merger. 

However, Leece didn’t drop his plans 
to add drilling-rig equipment to the 
Gardner-Denver line. He just decided 
his company would make the machines 
itself. 
¢ Big Ones First—He gave top priority 
to the largest-sized equipment. The new 
draw-works weighs 70,000 Ib.; the new 
compound, about 20,000. These first 
items are being advertised as the 2,100- 
hp. line, playing up the power required 
to operate them. 

e decision to put out heavy ma- 
chinery first stemmed partly from the 
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trend in the oil industry: deeper wells 
call for tougher drilling equipment. 

Partly, too, the decision was _psy- 
chological and promotional. Savs Leece, 
“If we show the industry we can do a 
better job than competitors with the 
largest equipment on the market, it will 
reduce the problem of selling the 
smaller-size packages.” 
¢ Finding a Plant—Gardner-Denver set 
up a staff of some 20 technicians and 
engineers to start designing major 
pieces of drilling equipment. 

lhrough most of 1958, while the de- 
sign staff was hard at work, the com- 
pany scoured the oil country for a plant 
suitable for making the new products. 

Finally, late last vear, Gardner-Den- 
ver came to terms with Mavhew Ma- 
chine Co., Inc., and Mavhew Supply 
Co., Inc., Dallas companies that make 
and distribute light geophysical drilling 
equipment. Gardner-Denver acquired 
them by an exchange of stock, at a fig- 
ure reported to be in excess of $5-mil- 
lion. 

Though the Mavhew line of equip- 
ment, operating on 300 hp. to +00 hp., 
is much lighter than the line Gardner- 
Denver was aiming for, it was already 
in the field. From the merger Gardner- 
Denver got knowhow and customer ac- 
ceptance in the drilling industrv—and 
a plant in which to build its products. 

Since the merger Gardner-Denver has 
been expanding the Dallas plant for 
that purpose. Its new compressors for 
air drilling, intended for use in areas 
where scarcity of water makes mud flow 
drilling impractical, are being assembled 
there. And out of the Mayhew plant, 
over the next year or so, will come a 
steady flow of new drilling-rig compon- 
ents. 
¢ Gamble—In taking on a host of big, 
well-established competitors in the oil- 
country field, Gardner-Denver is taking 
a big gamble. Some industry observers 
suspect that thev’ll have tough sled- 
ding. 

Some doubt that the oil industry will 
ever regain its postwar boom. status. 
Others point out that oil field equip- 
ment manufacturing, dominated by 
steel company subsidiaries that usually 
are in the oil field supply business as 
well, is far from uncrowded and may be 
due for consolidation rather than expan- 
sion. 

Bethlehem Supply Co., a division of 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., recently got out 
of the manufacturing end of oil supply 
and sold its inventories to Continental- 
Emsco. ‘National Supply has closed its 
Toledo (Ohio) plant and will move 
most of its equipment manufacturing 
to a newer, more efficient plant in 
Gainsville, Tex. 


Leece is well aware of all these prob- 
lems. But, he thinks, Gardner-Denver 
has two big advantages. It is alread) 
known in the oil country for its mud 
pumps, which have given it “a fine 
reputation” and an established distribu 
tion setup. And, by starting from 
scratch with no existing tooling t 
adapt, it is in a position to com¢ 
with brand-new products embodying all 
the latest design and engineering id 

Initially, ‘sales reception has been 
good,” according to Gardner-Deny« 
sales Vice-Pres. George W. Gutekunst 
e More Than One Bet—Eyven if th 
oil-countrv venture doesn’t pay off, it 
isn’t the only string to Gardner-Den 
ver’s expansion bow. ‘The company ha 
been pushing research and development 
in all its lines. There was no cutback 
in these areas during the recession, 
though 1958 sales were over $9-million 
below the 1957 high. In fact, mor 
engineers and salesmen were hired 

The mining industry, which now 
provides less than a fifth of the com- 
pany’s sales, may not be much of a 
growth industry. But for it and for the 
more promising construction field, 
Gardner-Denver has been developing 
self-propelled drilling rigs and larger 
and more efficient equipment. 

Through its Keller Tool Div., a 
manufacturer of special industrial tools 
acquired in 1955, Gardner-Denver 
hopes to get into automation equip- 
ment. Keller has been comting up with 
such items as a cluster of drills for rapid 
drilling of automobile doors, and a 
tape-operated wire wrap machine that is 
being used by television and missile 
manufacturers in making wire connec- 
tions. Keller’s facilities have been ex- 
panded about 30% since the acquisi- 
tion; industrial products now account 
for about a fourth of Gardner-Denver’s 
sales revenue. 
¢ Overseas, Too—And Leece has high 
hopes for Gardner-Denver’s  interna- 
tional operations. Foreign customers 
are expected to provide about a quarter 
of the company’s sales growth over the 
next five years. 

The international phase of Gardner- 
Denver’s operation has been Leece’s 
baby. It was he who set up the export 
division in 1945. Gardner-Denver In- 
ternational, S$. A., now has 40 salesmen 
overseas and 25 employees in its New 
York office. And, like many other U.S. 
manufacturers, Gardner-Denver is lean- 
ing toward lower-cost foreign manu- 
facturing instead of export. It has been 
oe its production facilities in 
Johannesburg, South Africa, and Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, and recently bought an 
interest in a plant in Stuttgart, Ger- 
many. END 
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Fast new 
Signode 
heavy-duty 
tool 


at host 
Saves,this much 


strapping 






Air power tensions 114” strapping fast, pulls as much as 3000 
pounds of pre-set tension every time. Feed wheel permits un- 


every time it's used limited take-up of slack. 


The FN-114 is the first air power feed wheel 
heavy-duty tensioning tool. It is fast and easy 
to use. In addition to saving time, it eliminates 
waste in the curl of strap which, until now, has 
been a necessary evil in applying 14-inch 
strapping with windlass type tools. 

Additional savings come from the fact that 
the FN-114 takes strapping directly from the 
dispenser—takes out all the slack before the 
strapping is cut off by a quick stroke of the 
handle. 

The FN-114—like other Signode heavy-duty 
tools—is available on an annual rental or sin- 
gle payment basis. Let us arrange a demon- 
stration on your premises at your conven- 
ience. Just write or call. No obligation. 


The powerful FN-114 holds the tension in the strapping while 
the operator applies the seal, using a Signode Model C tool. 
Signode heavy duty air-powered sealers are also available. 





New 114” seal has open flange to permit fast, easy placement. 
This seal or regular thread-on seal can be lithographed with your 
company name, trademark, and colors. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 


2607 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 





Offices Coast to Coast. Foreign Subsidiaries and Distributors World-Wide 
First in steel strapping In Canada: Canadian Stee! Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal « Toronto 
































In Finance 


Miami Transit Operator Turns Down 
Dade County Offer for His Bus Line 


William D. Pawley (picture), Miami transit system 
operator, appears to have lost a bid to sell his bus lines 
to Dade County in exchange for tax-exempt bonds. 
The county government last week offered $7.8-million 
in revenue bonds for four 
Pawley-owned bus lines 
in order to set up a uni- 
fied transportation  sys- 
tem for the whole 
county. Pawley feels the 
figure is about $400,000 
too low, and he _ has 
called off the on-again, 
off-again negotiations. 

Pawlev, a 62-vear-old 
millionaire with large in- 
vestments in Latin 
\merica, has long 
wanted to unload his 
bus lines, immerse himself more deeply in civic affairs. 
One of his pet projects is the proposed Inter-American 
Trade & Cultural Center, a sort of Latin American 
World’s Fair that would be set up in Miami. Pawley 
served as ambassador to Peru and Brazil in the 1940s. 

There’s only a slim change the deal will be rekindled. 
Some officials think Pawley is plaving cat-and-mouse 
with the county, but others feel Pawley is just tired of 
the haggling among county commissioners over his un- 
usual proposition. 





Small Loan Company’s Alleged Juggling 
With Collateral Costs Heller $300,000 


Walter E. Heller & Co., the big Chicago finance 
company (BW —Oct.25°58,p116), had red all over its 
face this week. The finance company revealed that it 
had lost some $300,000 over the last 15 vears to a small 
loan company to which it lent money against what 
proved to be worthless collateral. 

For that period, Heller had been doing business with 
Hearn Finance Co. of Moline, Ill. Recently Heller 
thought Hearn’s figures looked too good to be true—loss 
and expense ratios were very low—and started investiga- 
tions. Result: Frank J. Hearn and his wife, Blanche, 
were arrested on charges of obtaining money under false 
pretenses. The case will be submitted to a grand jury 
this month. 

The Hearns allegedly lent money to local borrowers, 
obtaining funds from Heller by posting the borrowers’ 
securities. When a borrower didn’t repay a loan, the 
Hearns renewed it on the basis of his original security. 
Instead of canceling the old note, however, the Hearns 
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@ P. 114—Standard & Poor's profits in the 
bull market from advice-seeking investors. 





showed it as still being in effect—initials or first nam 
were slightly different. This made it appear that, 
the case of a $500 loan, there were two $500 loan 
so that Heller advanced money more than once on the 
same loan to the same person, thinking each note was 
an additional security; sometimes this happened five 
six times. 

Heller says this was the first time fraudulent paper ha 
been offered as security by a small loan company, 
it says it has taken steps to prevent a recurrence. H¢ 
has experienced larger losses, but this one hurt dou 
because it wasn’t covered by insurance. 


Mutual Broadcasting Makes New Start 
After Settling With Its Creditors 


Mutual Broadcasting System this week became 
first member of Alexander L. Guterma’s former finan 
empire to be rehabilitated. Mutual, which went 
voluntary reorganization July 1, has managed to c 
out from under the federal court’s umbrella in jig tin 
and even was able to gain business while it was in r¢ 
ganization. 

But in order to put Mutual back on the tracks, its 700 
creditors had to take quite a beating. 

¢ Suppliers accepted a 10¢-on-the-dollar settleme 
for the $2.3-million owed them. 

* ‘Talent, which was owed about $60,000, agreed t 
accept 50¢ on the dollar up to $600, and 10¢ for 
amounts over that figure. 

¢ Holders of a $1.3-million note agreed to accept 
10-vear extension of the note, which was alread\ 
default. 

For Mutual's new owners, Chester H. Ferguson and 
Albert G. McCarthy, who put up the cash for the settl< 
ment, future prospects are sanguine. Mutual was losing 
$60,000 a month when it went into reorganization. ‘Ih 
sum has been reduced “substantially.” And Robert F. 
Hurleigh, MBS president, pointing to the network’s 17 
new afhliates, hopes to be in the black by the end of the 


, year. 


ICC Backs Fast Write-Offs for Rails 


The Interstate Commerce Commission is backing pro- 
posed Congressional legislation that would speed up tax 
write-offs on railroad property. Its stand is regarded as 
strengthening chances for the bill’s passage. ICC Chmn 
K. H. ‘Luggle said the bill to allow railroads to write off 
rolling stock in 15 years and other property in 20. years 
would “afford the industry substantial relief in an area 
where relief is needed.” The present time limit for 
depreciation of railroad property is about 28 years. 
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Standard & Poor’s Pres. Stahl (right) tips off Vice-Pres. 2 S&P machine gets going; field man Burr Wilson (right) gives 
reports to analyst John Westergaard, who writes up evaluatioa. 


d ES i‘ 


Schellbach on Ford’s improved earnings outlook. 

















3 Westergaard must “sell” Asst. Vice- 
Pres. Edward Donahue on Ford; Don- 
ahue tries to beat down arguments. 


4 Donahue, Bernard T. Frevert, editor 
of S&P Outlook, and Schellbach, pick 
Ford in secret. 
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Standard & Poor’s boosts own 
profits by steering profit-seeking 
investors through market maze. 


Last Wednesday afternoon, in the 
drab offices of Standard & Poor's Corp. 
in an industrial area on Manhattan's 
lower West Side, the three men around 
the table below met in an informal 
conference—the next to last step in 
the chain of events pictured. ‘Their 
purpose was to select from a group of 
three candidates—Ford Motor Co., J. P 
Stevens, and Allis-Chalmers—a “‘stock 
for action” to be recommended in 
S&P’s weekly stock service, the Out- 
look. 

For all its informality, an air of 
extraordinary secrecy surrounded the 
session. The reason for the precautions 
was the knowledge that their recom- 
mendation—available to over 30,000 
subscribers—was certain to have an im- 
pact on the market price for the stock 
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Picking Stocks for the Public 


they chose. Ford finally won out, on 
the basis of an “inside report’ that 
the company is expected to earn $9.00 
per share this year, compared to the 
$8.00 previously estimated. 

¢ Market Force—In today’s bull market 
in stocks, the opinions of these men 


and S&P Pres. Frederick <A. Stahl 
(cover), as well as others selling stock 
advisory services, are becoming more 


and more important. 

Mass acceptance of the printed ad- 
visory services today, as in the late 
1920s, has made them a vigorous force 
in the market. The larger services—and 
even the smaller ‘tip sheets’’—have a 
sharp impact on stock prices, particu- 
larly in the short run. It’s not unusual 
for their recommendations to “bull” 
stocks 2 to 10 points. Moreover, in 
the case of S&P, the largest In over 
all volume, and of Moodvy’s Investors 
Service, the services help provide a 
flow of financial information that the 
securities markets need to function. 





) 


S&P admits that its choices do hav¢ 
an impact on the market, but claims 
that this is primarily for the very 
run, just a few: days at the most 
traded on our recommendations, 
Vice-Pres. Lewis L. Schellbach 
thing S&P employees aren’t allowe: 
do—‘‘I’d be a billionaire by 

“In any event,” Pres. Stahl says 
don’t recommend for a quick tu 
When we picked AT&T as a stock t 
action in the summer of 195S—on 
basis of reports that the stock wa 
ing to split—a lot of people laug 
at us. But we had the last laugh 
December, when the split came off 
¢ Flourishing—The stock services 
and flow in demand. In bear mark 
investors usually shun them. But 
bull markets, the services flourish 
because the public is caught up in th 
whirl of stock buying, partly becau 
investors look to the services’ 
sophisticated analytical staffs to pi 


| 


bargains in a market that’s risen so hig 


now 


somectun 





Copy is locked in bag Thursday to go to Orange, Conn., 
printer; bag it not opened until Big Board closes Friday. 


. 
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Dated Sepiember 1, 1959 


Interest pay 


Price 


DILLON, READ & CO.INC., 
BLYTH & CO., INC. DREXEL & CO, 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 

KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


Incorporated 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


August 20, 1959 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these Debentures, 
he offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$125,000,000 


General Motors Acceptance 


Corporation 
Twenty-One Year 5% Debentures Due 1980 


able each March 


100% and Accrued Interest 


Cop he Prospectus may be obtained in any State from only such 
endersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in 
plia with the securities laws of such Stat 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO, 

THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 

EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO, 

GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 

LAZARD FRERES & CO. 

MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 

WHITE, WELD & CO. 


Due September 1, 1980 
1 and September 1 


KUHN, LOEB & CO, 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 
LEHMAN BROTHERS 


SALOMON BROS, & HUTZLER 




















So Different, It’s Patented*! 


Write for special Tri-Pak trial offer of 
the M-so, Columbia’s patented polyester 
ribbon: Columbia Ribbon & Carbon 
Mfg. Co., Inc., 979 Herb Hill Road, 
Glen Cove, N. Y. 


MSU RIBBON BY 


Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., Glen Cove, N.Y, 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Pacific, Inc., Duarte, Calif. 
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H YDROSCALE 


ON YOUR 
CRANE HOOK 


ALL WEIGHING IS DONE 
ON YOUR CRANE HOOK 
OUTMODES COSTLY CENTRAL 
WEIGHING STATION 
COMPLETE LINE OF 110 
MODELS NOW AVAILABLE 


TYPICAL WEIGHING 
APPLICATIONS 


Just a few of the many appli- 
cations include—loading, un- 





loading, batching, check gpvt acet 
weighing, foundry charging, FU L.QOR ms? 

| production control, process 
control, checking inventory, SAVE MONEY! 
and, protecting your equip- 
ment from overloading. SA VE TIME ' 


HYDROSCALES guaranteed— 


to be free of defects in workmanship and 
materials, and accurate to Y2 of 1% of the 
maximum dial capacity. 

Write for descriptive literature explaining model features. 


_HYDROWAY SCALES, INC. 
31312 Stephenson Hwy. Royal Oak, Mich, 
“The world’s largest producer of crane scales” 











and harder to 


that bargains are harder 
find. 

So it is today. 
try estimate that the advisory services 
now have well over 300,000 subscribers, 
who this vear will pay about $100-mil- 


Persons in the indus- 


lion for over 100 different services. 


These numbers are going up all the 
time. 

This tremendous following forces 
brokers and traders to keep a sharp 


eye on what the services are saving. 
Last month, for example, after S&P 
nominated Carter Products, Inc., as a 
stock for action, price shot up al- 
most eight points before the excite- 
ment died down. This week, Ford 
moved up almost four points in heavy 
trading Monday, and was second on 
the active list for the day 

¢ Competitive—The continuing growth 
of the advisory services presents an in- 
teresting anomaly. For not only do the 
services face competition from each 
other, but also from the nation’s thou- 
sands of brokerage offices. Any broker 
will gladly supply free the type of in- 
formation the services sell. Most of the 
big brokerages also distribute without 
charge their own advisory letters. 

The circulation of these letters can 
run into the hundreds of thousands, as 
compared to about 40,000 for Paul T. 
Babson’s United Business Service, the 
biggest single advisory service in circu- 
lation. (Babson, incidentally, is S&P’s 
board chairman and largest stockholder. 
UBS, however, is run independently 
of and in direct competition with 
S&P’s Outlook, which, according to 
Schellbach, ranks No. 2 in circula- 
tion.) 

But Stahl feels there’s a big differ- 
ence between a recommendation from 
a broker and advice from S&P or one 
of the uther large services. The dif- 
ference, he says, is impartiality. “We 
have nothing to sell but information 
and advice. A lot of people,” he adds, 
“mistrust brokerage recommendations.” 

Not all Wall Street professionals con- 
cede the quality of S&P’s investment 
advice. One critical broker sneers at 
all the big services, claiming that their 
very size makes impossible for them to 
recommend real bargains. “If S&P 
ever picked a closely-held special situa- 
tion,” he adds, “they would send it 
through the roof.”’ 
¢ Multiple Service—S&P’s activities as 
an investment adviser are but a part 
of its stable of services for both in- 
stitutional and individual investors. It 
publishes a host of factual statistical 
services. It compiles the most compre- 
hensive stock price index, the S&P 
“500.” It also has advisory letters cov- 
ering bonds and railroad securities, a 
portfolio management service that’s one 
of the largest in the business, and, as a 
sideline, a management consulting sub- 
sidiary that will do anything from lo- 
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MMAND.. 


WITH MOTOROLA 2-WAY RADIO 


’ TAKE COMMAND! Control every vehicle with split-second 2-way radio contac 
Save minutes, miles and money on every call, every day. 

TAKE COMMAND! Dispatch drivers directly from job to job—reroute them quick! 
—capture the dollars now lost through needless backtracking. 

TAKE COMMAND! Sharpen your competitive edge with the fastest, most reliable 
service ... with customer satisfaction that builds and keeps more business. 
INSTALL MOTOROLA—the radio proven best on-the-job . . . with the lowest oper 
ating costs and highest reliability. Fast-growing savings quickly pay complete systen 
costs, then return top-profit dividends for years to come. And with nearby Motorola 


service, you are assured of continuing peak radio performance. Call or write today 


Motorola . . . the communications specialists for industry 


MOTOROLA 2-way racic 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, inc., 4501 Augusta Bivd., Chicago 51, III. 
SPaulding 2-6500 A Subsidiary of Motorola 
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For more work-ability.. . 
check Euclid’s complete line! 


If you use earthmoving or construction machinery in your 
operations . . . for mining, quarry, logging, heavy construction 
or industrial work . . . there’s a Euclid model that fits the job. 
Simple but rugged construction, combined with advanced engi- 
neering for the heaviest service, means that ‘‘Eucs” stay on the 
job longer and require less time out for repairs. It’s one of the 
many reasons why owners all over the world depend on Euclid 
equipment to get more work done and bring a better return 
on investment. 

Take this Model TC-12 Twin-Power Crawler, for example. It’s 
powered by two big diesel engines, with a total of 425 net h.p., 
and separate Torqmatic Drives for each track. There’s no master 
clutch . .. change from one speed range to another is made under 
full power. Fast, easy operation and independent track drives 
make this big tractor, the world’s most powerful, light on its 
feet and unequalled in its productive capacity. 


Functional years-ahead design of the TC-12 results in less 
down time for servicing and repairs. Unitized assembly of major 
components cuts maintenance hours and costs. Both drive 
sprockets can be removed and replaced in about a third of the 
time required for a competitive big crawler . . . final drives in 
just a fourth of the time... and other service operations with 
comparable savings of man-hours and money. 

Have the Euclid dealer in your area give you facts and figures 
on the most complete line of heavy earthmoving equipment in 
the industry . . . self-powered scrapers, rear and bottom dump 
haulers, crawler tractors, and special units for off highway haul- 
ing of coal, logs and other materials. Any way you figure it, 
you'll find ‘‘Eucs”’ are your best investment. 


EUCLID 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 





Euclid (Great Britain) Ltd., Lanarkshire, Scotland 


++. @ complete line of equipment for heavy earthmoving, mining, logging and many industrial operations... 
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cating a new plant to marketing a new 
roduct. 

S&P is also one of the three organiza- 
tions that assign quality ratings to bond 
issues—the other two are Moody’s, and 
Fitch Investors Service (BW —Jul.21 
’56,p109). These ratings largely de- 
termine whether or not an issue is 
eligible for purchase by banks and in- 
surance companies. Since this can be 
decisive in determining the success of 
an issue, S&P’s favor is avidly courted 
by corporations and municipalities wish- 
ing to sell bonds. Often, this means in- 
side information on company doings 
e Basis for Growth—But S&P has 
grown big chiefly because of its empha- 
sis on services to individual investors 
—primarily its two printed advisory 
services, the Outlook and Poors Invest- 
ment Advisory Survey, plus its port- 
folio management service, known as 
Planned Investments. Stahl notes that 
while S&P has almost doubled its gross 
income in the last five vears, the largest 
part of this growth has come from 
individual sales. 

At present, about 45% of S&P’s 
gross revenues comes from sales to in- 
stitutions, 55% from sales to individu- 
als. However, about three-fourths of 
all new sales are to individuals, and 
Stahl expects this trend to continue. 

S&P’s last fiscal vear, ended June 30, 
was typical in this respect. Revenues 
were $10.8-million, up 11% from the 
previous year. Stahl says ‘the increase 
in institutional volume was only mod- 
erate.” But an unusually favorable mar- 
ket climate for sale of services to 
individuals—chiefly rising stock prices 
—boosted such sales to record heights. 


|. Road to Eminence 


This emphasis on advisory services 
for individual investors has not always 
been true of S&P. In 1860, when 
founder Henry Varnum Poor first pub- 
lished his History of the Railroads and 
Canals of the U.S., his main motivation 
was to provide basic financial informa- 
tion on railroad securities—information 
which for the most part was completely 
unavailable 

But while Poor’s focused on provid- 
ing financial data (absorbing a fore- 
runner of Moody’s Investors Service in 
1919), others pioneered the business of 
selling advice on stocks. 

In 1906, a young employee of the 
private banking firm of Laidlaw & Co., 
Luther Lee Blake, grasped the sales po- 
tential for a service providing accurate 
financial information on leading corpo- 
rations in capsule form. With the back- 
ing of his employer, James Lees Laid- 
law, he founded Standard Statistics 
Bureau. From extremely modest begin- 
nings, Standard Statistics expanded rap- 
idly. Blake seized the bull market of 
the 1920s as an opportunity to broaden 
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Coal sets pattern for low-cost steam 


Fabric finisher burns coal for economy and availability 


Modernity is the keynote of the new plant of Carlisle 
Finishing Co., a division of Cone Mills Corporation, 
Carlisle, S. C. Advanced planning and up-to-date tech- 
niques are evident throughout the company’s entire 
operation. The power plant, too, reflects this thinking... 
coal is used to generate the steam required for heating 
and processing. Chosen for its economy and availability, 
coal is burned and handled automatically by the latest 
equipment for peak efficiency. Also, the interior of this 
plant—designed by the consulting firm of J. E. Sirrine Co., 
Greenville, S. C.—has been decorated in cheerful colors 
to match the cleanliness of operation. 


Consult an engineering firm 
If you are remodeling or building new heating or power 
facilities, it will pay you to consulta qualified engineering 
firm. Such concerns—familiar with the latest in fuel costs 
and equipment—can effect great savings for you in the 
efficiency and economy of coal. 


Coal is lowest cost fuel 
Today, when the annual cost of fuel often equals the original 
cost of the boilers, you should know that bituminous coal 
is the lowest cost fuel in most industrial areas. And 
modern coal-burning equipment gives you 15% to 50% 


more steam per dollar, while automatic operation trim: 
labor costs and eliminates smoke problems. What's more 
tremendous coal reserves and mechanized mining pro 
cedures assure you a constantly plentiful supply of coal! 
at stable prices. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


Dept. BW05, Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
SEE OUR LISTING IN SWEET’S 


SEND COUPON FOR NEW BCI PUBLICATIONS. 
Guide Specifications, with complete equipment criteria 
and boiler room plans: 


Bituminous Coal Institute BW-09 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Gentlemen—Please send me: 


[} GS-1 (low-pressure heating plant, screw-type underfeed stoker) ; 
|] GS-2 (high-pressure heating and/or process plant, ram-type 
underfeed stoker); [] GS-3 (automatic package boiler for heating 
and process plants). [1 Case histories on larger plants. 


Name 
Title 
Company_____ 
Address 

City 
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Corrugated boxes... 
hy the mile 





Miles of corrugated board 

roll off giant H & D corrugators 
like this one every hour of 

the working day. This production 
assures you of prompt delivery 
of quality boxes in volume. 
Better see H& D. 


VV Hinde & Dauch 


Division, West Virginia Pulp and Paper 


AUTHORITY ON CORRUGATED PACKAGING * SANDUSKY. OHIO 
15 FACTORIES « 42 SALES OFFICES 
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Standard Statistics into a full-blown ad- 
visory service. 

¢ One Out of Two—The Great Depres- 
sion was a period of severe trial for the 
advisory services. Poor’s was forced into 
bankruptcy—giving Paul Babson, cousin 
to Roger W.., “sage of Wellesley Hills,” 
an opportunity to acquire a majority 
stock interest. Despite an_ intensive 
campaign of direct-mail selling, Babson 
was not able to put the company back 
into the black, however. 

Consequently, in 1941, Poor's 
merged with Standard Statistics, with 
Babson becoming the largest stock 
holder in S&P, holding over 25%. As 
one old-timer describes the merger, 
“Neither company was making a dollar; 
so they decided to merge and see if the 
could make a buck between them.” 


ll. Mass Merchandiser 


As Babson sees it, his greatest con 
tribution to S&P has been a complet 
reform in its selling methods, which to 
day are heavily oriented to mass mer 
chandising via direct mail. The Out 
look and Poor’s IAS, which together 
are S&P’s biggest money makers toda: 
are sold almost exclusively by this 
method. “The only wav to get off on 
of our mailing lists,” savs Vice-Pres 
Schellbach, who is in charge of printed 
advisory services, “‘is to die, and some 
times even that doesn’t help. We work 
our lists until they’re pretty tired.” 

According to Pres. Stahl, S&P’s pro 
motional expenses run over $1-million 
each vear; average annual mailings, he 
adds, run over 2-million pieces. 

This marketing philosophy geared to 
mass merchandising has made the in 
dustry what it is today. Most of the 
other services have patterned their sell 
ing tactics after S&P, pumping litera 
ture through the mails at a hectic clip 
¢ Fast Grower—Next to its highly 
profitable printed advisory services 
S&P’s biggest money maker has been 
its Planned Investments portfolio man 
agement service. This department 
which brings in about $2.5-million of 
S&P’s gross income, has grown most 
rapidly since World War II. 

Investment counselors are notoriously 
close-mouthed about the total value of 
the assets they administer, but S&P es 
timates that with “over $3-billion” in 
its care, it is one of the largest non-bank 
portfolio managers. 

S&P manages accounts covering the 
whole range of the investment spec 
trum, from banks, insurance companies, 
and pension funds to individuals. But 
here, too, S&P has been concentrating 
on individual sales. Its efforts appar- 
ently have been fruitful, for in the last 
few months, according to one S&P 
officer, new business has been flooding 
in so fast that it has been difficult to 
process it adequately. Partly for this 
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DAYSTROM 
SYSTEMS 


LA JOLLA 


Now...in addition to on-line computer systems 


Operating and test data reduction via 
telephone link utilizing any computer facility 


The new Daystrom TPR Scanning 
System represents a revolutionary 
approach with vast implications 
where there are requirements for 
immediate or continuous computer 
analysis of plant operating or test 
data. The availability of this new 
tool will influence industry’s plans 
in a number of important areas, 
which include process studies, 
experimental test work in the mili- 
tary and nuclear areas, and testing 
for performance guarantees. 

For the first time, the TPR (tape 
programmed raw) data scanner 
makes it possible and practical to 
link a test or operational plant 
facility directly to any computer 
in the country for instant compu- 
tation of data. This is made pos- 
sible by the utilization of standard 
telephone communication services, 
and permits stationing of all 
engineering and computer pro- 
gramming personnel at the project 
site, where aH phases of the work 
may be handled. 

The importance of this develop- 
ment is brought into sharp focus 
by the almost non-existence of 
computer facilities at actual plant 
or test sites. The utilization of tele- 


phone circuits completely circum- 
vents this problem since it makes 
little difference whether the com- 
puter facility to be used is located 
in an adjoining building, company 
headquarters or at a rental facility. 
Distance represents no problem 
other than nominal telephone 
service charges. 

Telephone communication of 
this type is a practical reality in 
the business machine field and is 
being used every day by leading 
companies for inventory control, 
accounting and other purposes. 
The Daystrom TPR Data Scanner 
is the first system that has been 
specifically designed to handle the 
problems involved in gathering 
large amounts of analog data 
peculiar to plant and test facility 
operation. 

The TPR Data Scanner’s feature 
of tape programming provides 
unlimited flexibility. This permits 
unrestricted application of the 
equipment to various types of 
facilities even though they may be 
completely different in nature. 

Typical of the unequalled per- 
formance specifications are 0.1% 
accuracy at the 99% confidence 





level, together with extremely high 
signal to noise ratio at scanning 
rates up to 40 variables per second. 
100% solid state circuitry and full 
parity checking are incorporated. 
Input channels may be as few as 
100 or as many as 6000. 

For further information, write 
or telephone Daystrom Systems, 
Dept. A-119, Miramar Road, La 
Jolla, Calif. GLencourt 4-0421. 





Typical 2000 point system delivered to 
a major nuclear propulsion test facility. 





D STROM SYSTEMS 


DIVISION OF DAYSTROM. INC. 
Reliable computer control systems 
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| NORDSON 





SPRAY 
| COATING 


cuts painting costs in half 


By eliminating air as an atomizing 
agent, it is possible to reduce spray 
painting costs by as much as 50%. 
Airless Spray Painting by Nordson pro- 
vides the user with this exclusive 
advantage. No other form of paint 
application extends the versatility and 
advantages of this modern method of 
spray painting. 









Today. 


NORDSON CORPORATION 
AMHERST, OHIO YUKON 8-4473 
In Canada: 864 Pape Ave., Toronto, Ontario 


Why not investigate .. . 


THE BEST IN 








SPRAY COATING 


WRITE FOR AIRLESS EQUIPMENT 


PAINTING BROCHURE 





keeps our 
. trucks 
>) rolling 
with less 
WORRY... 
more PROFIT! 


“Now we don’t waste capital or executive time 
procuring and maintaining our trucks. Through 
local National Truck Leasing System facilities, 
the trucks are set up under a flexible, tailor- 
made lease plan, everything-but-the-driver sup- 
plied!’ Write for brochure and name of your 
Nationalease affiliate, locally owned and oper- 
ated, well equipped to give 
YOU this preferred TRUCK- 
LEASING-for-PROFIT service. 
NATIONAL TRUCK 


LEASING SYSTEM L©& A_& 


23 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE B-9, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 






SAVE WITH 
SAFETY .. 
YOUR MONEY 
EARNS MORE 


ACCOUNTS 
INSURED to $10,000 


I Get our FREE LIST of F.S.L.1.C. INSURED Savings | 
| Assns. paying up to 412% per annum quarterly. i 
} ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 
" Members: Phila.-Balto. Stock Exchange I 
Boston & Pitts. Stock Exchanges (Associates) | 
1516 LOCUST STREET * PHILA. 2, PENNA. 1 
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reason, S&P recently raised the mini- 
mum size of an account it’s willing to 
accept to $100,000 from $75,000. 

Kenneth A. Barnes, the S&P vice- 
president who runs Planned Invest- 
ments, figures this will do more than 
help in administering his department. 
“We want to keep out speculators who 
are only interested in making a quick 
killing in the bull market,” he says. 
¢ Recession Strategy—lhis long-term 
approach to investing, which in practice 
has meant heavy emphasis on com- 
mon stocks, is one of S&P’s greatest 
strengths. How effective it has been 
can be seen from the way S&P handled 
its accounts during the 1957 market 
decline and the subsequent recovery. 

“We just sat still in 1957,” says 
Barnes. ““We were convinced that the 
long-term trend of the market was still 
up. We simply battened down the 
hatches and rode it out.” Barnes ad- 
mits his men had to do some hand 
holding to keep clients from selling out. 

When the market turned up in the 
spring of 1958, S&P claims to have 
been one of the first to spot the new 
trend. Its Outlook turned aggressively 
bullish, and it has been bullish ever 
since. Stahl says this was anything 
but a piece of good luck. He notes 
that reports from S&P’s nationwide 
network of field analysts, who are con- 
stantly visiting corporations to get 
financial information, had _ indicated 
that an upturn was in the making. 
¢ Scoreboard—Though S&P has a re- 
markable record in the last few years, 
there’s no assurance, of course, that 
its record in the future will be as good. 
Che business of trying to second-guess 
the stock market is as much of an art 
as a science, and all its practitioners 
make mistakes from time to time. 

In 1929, to take an example, while 
Standard Statistics was visibly nervous 
about the market, it did remark, just 
30 years ago this week, that “the mar- 
ket is again signalizing undiminished 
confidence in sustained prosperity. . 
Technical indications do not yet point 
to a final reversal of trend.” 

Stahl thinks his sources of informa- 
tion are so well developed today that 
this kind of error couldn't happen 
again. He points with pride, for ex- 
ample, to S&P’s practice of holding 
“business forums’’ with leading com- 
panies. At these meetings, industrial 
leaders—Charles Kellstadt of Sears, Roe- 
buck, M. J. Rathbone of Standard Oil 
Co. (N. J.), and C. R. Smith of Ameri- 
can Airlines are recent examples—dis- 
cuss their companies’ prospects, off the 
record, with S&P officials and leading 
financial analysts. Stahl says these meet- 
ings are primarily a device to improve 
S&P’s standing with the financial com- 
munity, but nevertheless, he adds, they 
are important sources of informa- 
tion. END 





To The Solution 
of Management 
Men’s Problems 


clues: 


Published: weekly—closes 11 days in 
advance. 

Rate—$10.15 per line ($5.08 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 2 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 
Count 3 words for box number. 








ADDRESS BOX NO. REPLIES TO: Bow No. 


Classified Adv. Div. of this publication. 
Send to office nearest you. 
NEW YORK 36: P. O. BOX 12 
CHICAGO 11: 520 N. Michigan Ave, 


SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68 Post St. 





SELLING OPPORTUNITY WANTED 


Manufacturers Representatives of metal pow- 
der parts wanted for St. Louis—Cleveland— 
Buffalo—Northern Indiana & Michigan Terri- 
tories. Must be established and now handling 
allied lines as precision castings, die cast- 
ings, screw machine products, forgings etc. 
—10% commission, full co-operation. RW- 
2516, Business Week. 


POSITIONS WANTED 





People Persuader Available 7 years Adver- 
tising and Sales Promotion Experience. PW- 
2516, Business Week. 

Interested in the School Market? S years 
sales management experience in manufactur- 
ing and distributing 33. B.S. will relocate. 
PW-2531, Business Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Free! Two fact-filled brochures tell how to 
publish your book, get 40% royalties, author 
recognition and publicity. Write to Al Smith, 
Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. 16. 


We do Plastisol coating & dipping fer all 
industries. Foamline Corporation, 182 Lyon 
St., Paterson, N. J. Phone Ar 8-5095. 


Let us guide your plant location or relocation. 
We have immediately available information 
necessary including solicitation of subsidies 
you may require. All information held con- 
fidential. Wire, phone or write Marketizing 
of America, Inc., 150 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. Telephone CApital 1-2375. 





ing Company can bring your product or 
service quick, effective distribution at vir- 
tually no cost to you. Send us your problem 
and we'll show you how, in a factual written 
analysis. No obligation of course. SS-2532, 
Business Week. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Free Catalog. Contains hundreds of busi- 
nesses, farms and income properties through- 
out U.S., Canada. Specify type and location 
desired. Deal direct with owners. U. 1, Buy- 
ers Digest, 1608 Hillhurst, Dept. BW-7, Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. 


HELP WANTED? wrsceceseces; 
If the man you seek is at manage- 
ment level—or on his way up— he’s 
probably a reader of BUSINESS WEEK. 


Secure his services through BUSINESS 
WEEK’S classified advertising section 








ROOST-NO-MORE 


ENDS BIRD NUISANCE 
® Harmless * Non-toxic 
* Economical 
* Internationally proven 


-> 
Write for full information . 


NATIONAL BIRD CONTROL LABORATORIES 
5315 Touhy Ave., Skokie, Illinois Dept. BW-2 
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THE TREND 





The Price of Government Intervention 


Within a few days, the national steel strike will be 
eight weeks old. Its toll on the economy will reach 
a disturbingly high 20-million man-days of lost pro- 
duction and pay. Its impact will begin to be felt, 
harder and deeper, in other industries. 

A national emergency is not yet involved. Gov- 
ernment and private estimates place a crisis at least 
2 month away. More companies and their employees 
will suffer before then. Public resentment of the 
strike will rise. Yet, no emergency—as defined by 
law—will exist. 

The strike and the growing concern over it pose 
a serious problem that the steel industry and union 
must recognize. Their inability to resolve differences 
without hurting the public could lead to restrictions 
on free collective bargaining. 

Free collective bargaining is the bulwark of indus- 
trial relations in the American way of life. Employ- 
ers and unions, in rare unanimity, agree that bar- 
gaining without government interference is the 
soundest way of setting wages and work conditions. 
Strikes or lockouts, although economically wasteful, 
are accepted as part of the cost. 

The policy of the Administration is to keep hands 
off of collective bargaining. Its position is—as it 
should be—that employers and unions must be 
allowed a wide latitude for settling issues in dispute, 
and a right to resort to the economic pressure of a 
strike or lockout if peaceful talks fail. 

The big strikes of 1946 led to the passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which created machinery for fed- 
eral intervention in “national emergency” disputes. 
Probably only the fact that Congress and the public 
have been preoccupied with labor reform legislation 
—which doesn’t touch on bargaining—has kept 
down demands on Capitol Hill for a further regula- 
tion of management-labor rights in basic industries. 

But there are doubts already about the wisdom 
of allowing industrywide strikes to continue to the 
national emergency point. A number of possible 
answers to the questions and doubts are being sug- 
gested on Capitol Hill. One would give steel and 
other basic industries a quasi-utility status, would 
impose government regulations on bargaining and 
strikes. Another would bar industrywide bargaining. 

Still another demands an end to the exemption of 
unions from anti-trust actions; even though in the 
current steel dispute there is no evidence of a 
greater preponderance of economic power on the 
union’s side than on management’s. 

Others suggest (as sponsors of the Taft-Hartley 
Act did in early debate in 1947) that the President 
submit to Congress, at a special session if necessary, 
any dispute in basic industry that would have a 
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substantial impact on the economy—regardless of 
whether it might create. a national emergency. 

Any new legislation in the field of collective bar- 
gaining would be unfortunate. The best interests of 
all are served when parties bargain with a serious 
resolution to settle their differences, not when they 
abdicate to the government their rights to set terms 
of work and wages. 

Now is the time for steel management and labor 
to do what they can—belatedly—to lessen the grow- 
ing public uneasiness about the soundness of the 
government’s hands-off bargaining policy. It is 
to be hoped that they will negotiate in good faith 
toward a quick and voluntary settlement, not admit 
themselves incapable of a negotiated agreement. 

The stake is, quite possibly, the future of collective 
bargaining without tighter restrictions. 


Taking the Initiative 


The history-making drama inherent in the forth- 
coming exchanges between Pres. Eisenhower and 
Premier Khrushchev began to unfold last week. 

Eisenhower’s tour of Western Europe unquestion- 
ably has proved a triumph. He played to applauding 
crowds in Bonn, London, and Paris. In talks with 
Chancellor Adenauer, Prime Minister Macmillan, 
and Pres. de Gaulle, he smoothed over differ- 
ences among the Allies. More important, he made 
it clear that the Allies have a leader who can state 
the West’s position articulately in the forthcoming 
discussions with Khrushchev. 

Our Allies see all this as a turning point. The U.S. 
is finally ready to deal with Moscow on terms that 
Moscow presumably would understand—in the arena 
of “personalized diplomacy.” In Western Europe, 
it seems, personalized diplomacy—friendly, informal 
talks mixed with formal public appearances—has 
produced good results. Eisenhower’s presence on 
the spot was much more useful in creating Allied 
unity than any number of communications through 
regular channels. 

The big burden, however, lies ahead when Eisen- 
hower sees Khrushchev. He will then be grappling 
with the basic problems in East-West relations— 
Berlin, arms controls, Communist trouble-making 
(in Asia as well as in Europe)—that have led to a 
feeling of deep concern in the Western alliance. 

The West obviously is gambling a great deal on 
the President’s patience, skill, and cautious flexibil- 
ity in talking with a man as well-informed and ver- 
satile in argument as Khrushchev is. 

But—as the record stands so far—Eisenhower is 
measuring up to the task. 
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B.E.U. can help you increase productivity 


Only Connecticut General offers your company a group insurance or pension program with the added 
technique of B.E.U.—a service that leads to Better Employee Understanding. # When your employees 
understand the real value of the extra benefits you provide, you find it easier to increase productivity. 
And to attract and hold good people, too. These are the results of Better Employee Understanding. Ask 
about B.E.U. Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 
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Fow to back into big savings 


Stopping trucks in their tracks—as they jockey backward 
nto position 


I 


is too tough a job for any unprotected load- 


you'll find the edge of most docks badly 
cracked and split tered 


" ] 
chock so 


in almost constant need of repairs. 


It's an expensive proposition, too. At one big West Coast 
lerminal. for example. replacements ran to S500 every six 
months or so. And that’s not counting the tie-up of needed 
loading facilities during each rebuilding operation. So the 
G.1.M.—Goodyear Technical Man—got a lot of attention 
when he suggested rubber Truck Dock Fenders. 


That put an end to the constant costs. for—with the 


TRUCK DOCK FENDERS by 


THE GREATEST 


NAME 


G.T. M.’s tremendously resilient fenders absorbing all the 
punishment—no repairs have been necessary in over a year 
and a half now. And the enthusiastic user has installed 


them on his other docking facilities. 


His savings are just beginning, too. For these Truck 
Dock Fenders are modeled after those that cushion the 
docking of giant ocean liners—in some cases serving more 
than 25 years without appreciable wear. For the full story, 
contact the G.T.M. through your Goodyear Distributor — 
or write Goodyear, Industrial Products Division, Akron 
16, Ohio. 


IN RUBBER 

















